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THE elections of officers and Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London for the 
ensuing year, held on St. George’s Day, 
April 23, resulted as follows: President, Sir 
Arthur John Evans ; treasurer, Mr. William 
Minet ; director, Sir Edward William Bra- 
brook ; secretary, Mr. Charles Reed Peers ; 
members of Council, Mr. Oswald Barron, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, Messrs. M. S. Giuseppi, 
Ralph Griffin, D. G. Hogarth, William 
Martin, Philip Norman, William Page, 
Francis William Pixley, D’Arcy Power, Sir 
Charles Hercules Read, Messrs. H. W. 
Sandars, Harold Sands, H. Clifford Smith, 
C. A. Tennant, and Horace Wilmer. 


¢ & *¢ 
The Daily Mail on May 11 announced the 
discovery of what was rather absurdly called 
the Black Prince’s “Diary.” Fuller parti- 
culars appeared in the Zimes, Daily Mail, and 
other newspapers of the following day. The 
volume turned up in a London solicitor’s 
offices in the course of removal. It is a kind 
of register or chronicle of transactions con- 
nected with certain of the Black Prince’s 
estates, and consists of nearly 300 folio leaves 
of parchment, covered on both sides for the 
most part, with writing in a small official 
hand. How this remarkable volume came 
to be in private ownership is unknown. The 
VOL. X, 


Times, May 13, said that an expert pale- 
ographer, on being shown the volume, “at 
once recognized it as part of the Register of 
which the two other volumes are preserved at 
the Record Office. These volumes cover 
exactly the same period—from March, 1351, 
to January, 1366. One of the volumes deals 
with the Duchy of Cornwall, one with the 
Earldom of Chester, and the third, the one 
now under consideration, with all the rest of 
the English property. This book is called 
‘Engleterre.’ There is another general volume 
covering the years 1346-47. Comparison of 
the book with the volumes at the Record 
Office showed that the writing corresponded, 
and .that the volumes agreed in every par- 


ticular.” 
&¢ + F& 


One of the entries relates to the pledging by 
the Prince of the crown formerly belonging 
to the King of France: ‘ Whereas our well- 
beloved Sir Richard, Earl Darundell, has 
lent to us upon a crown of gold (coronne dor) 
with diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and great 
pearls and a star (estaille) of gold, with rubies, - 
diamonds, sapphires, and great pearls, 2,000 
livres Desterlings, to be paid to him at the 
feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady one 
thousand livres, and at the month of Easter 
following one thousand pounds, we have 
granted that in case the said earl shall be in 
arrear of payment (7.¢., if the payments to the 
Earl fall into arrear) on the days aforesaid, he 
may of the said crown and star make his 
profit in any manner that pleases him without 
hindrance from us. 

“Given under our seal the twenty-fourth 


day of July.” 
¢ ¢ 


Another extract, given in the Daily Mait, 
May 13, shows how the Black Prince dealt 
with an unexpected tailor’s bill: ‘‘ Whereas 
our well-beloved vadlet William of Stretton 
our tailor bought at London for our use 
things touching his office, that is to say : 


A piece of velvet for 54 shillings, 
4 pieces of semite 70 shillings, 
810 pearls for eight livres twelve shillings, 
Three anda half pounds of say for seventy 
shillings, 
13 elles of bokeran for 13 shillings, 
44 pieces of sendal (silk) for 22 livres, 
2c 
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32 pieces of garde for 112 shillings, 
12 pieces of Kamaka (an Eastern stuff 
woven with camel’s hair) for 18 livres, 


“Of which he made no mention in his ac- 
counts of his office, demanding no allowance 
nor making any mention of the price of the 
said things in his said account, because he 
did not intend to have any charge of this 
until now of late that his creditors came and 
demanded their money (for these stuffs), of 
which no allowance was made to our said 


tailor because of his negligence, and thus no. 


part of the said price was accounted for, as 
we are told. 

‘We order you to go, William of North- 
well, with regard to the said account, and if 
it be found that he has had no allowance for 
the price of these things, to make an allow- 
ance by our clerk to the tailor as should be 
fair and reasonable, and that the things should 
be charged and allowed as shall be shown by 
view of account.” 

¢ + ¢ 

A further extract—one of several—printed 
in the Zimes, May 14, shows how workmen 
were impressed: ‘‘ Directed to our beloved 
‘Vadlet” Master Richard de Wallyngford, 
our carpenter. Whereas we have charged 
him to do all our carpentry works in all our 
affairs touching this craft as well in our 
councils and manors as for repairing our 
ships and other things, and he cannot per- 
form the said works so quickly as we could 
wish without the help of others, know that 
we have assigned him to take carpenters, 
masons, sawyers of wood, tilers, burners of 
lime, and other workmen as many and such 
as he may have need of, wherever he can 
find them outside the works of our lord and 
father the King and our most honoured lady 
and mother the Queen to remain in our 
works at our charges until they be finally 
completed.” —March 12, 1351. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
It appears that the expert called in examined 
other documents of antiquarian interest which 
were in the same hands as the Black Prince’s 
book, but apparently only one of these is of 
any importance. This, however, is the missing 
volume of the Fountains Abbey Chartulary. 
“That Register,” said the Zimes, May 13, 
‘‘was also in several volumes, which are dis- 


tributed over several libraries in England. 
The volume in the owner's collection covers 
the section from R to the end of the alphabet. 
It is a manuscript of about 1425, bound in 
its original oak boards, covered with stamped 
leather. So far as the expert has at present 
ascertained, it has passed unnoticed by all 
historians, including Dugdale, whose M/onas- 
ticum Anglicanum was published at intervals 
between 1655 and 1673.” 


yg 

The reparation of Glasgow Cathedral is being 
continued by the Ancient Monuments Com- 
missioners. The timber floors of the tower 
and spire, which were renewed in the early 
years of last century, mostly in pine, but also 
with some of the old oak, were much decayed 
and very faulty in construction. These are 
now in course of demolition, and are being 
lowered to the floor of the crossing through 
the eye of the vault of the central tower, and 
so out through the door in the north transept, 
and are being replaced by stronger and much 
lighter floors. Steel is being used in their 
construction for both lightness and strength, 
and the weight is being distributed more 
equally on the stonework, which is being re- 
paired where necessary. A dozen steps or 
so up the circular staircase to the tower there 
has always been the outline of an old door. 
The infilling of this opening has now been 
removed, and the doorway, which has an 
ogival head, can be better seen. It may have 
led to a timber platform, or pulpitum, stretch- 
ing across the aisle into the nave, and is an 
additional feature of interest to the interior 
of the Cathedral. The rich vaulting of the 
lower church, or crypt, is also being over- 
hauled, and made thoroughly stable where 
required. 


The Builder, April 24, contained several 
items of antiquarian interest, including an 
article on “ Pompeii and her Recent Dis- 
coveries,” with several illustrations, in which 
the writer rightly congratulated the authorities 
in charge on at last “having the good sense 
and courage to leave within Pompeii itself 
the lesser finds, instead of at once, as had 
been done for years, carrying them off to be 
classified, docketed, and put into a case 
within the Museum at Naples,” or, worse, to 
be stacked away in over-crowded store-rooms. 
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Another paper was by Mr. A. A. Foote, on 
“Claypotts Castle (1569-88), Broughty Ferry, 
Dundee,” with four illustrations ; and a large 
plate view (from Piranesi’s Ze Vedute Ro- 
mana) of the Pantheon, Rome, showing the 
small turrets added by Bernini, but now re- 


moved. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Architect, in its issues of April 17 and 24, 
contained a full abstract of the very interest- 
ing paper on “London Before the Fire,” 
read by Mr. W. W. Jenkinson before the 
Surveyors’ Institution on May 30 ; and in its 
issue of May 8, another paper, with illustra- 
tions, by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, on “ Early 
Ambones.” 


7 + + 
The porcelain of Mr. W. A. L Fletcher, of 
Sundorne Castle, Shrewsbury, was sold by 
Messrs. Christie on May 12, when a set of 
Delft faience—two bottles and two beakers 
—fetched the record price of £1,522 10s. 
- Other pieces realized high prices, including 
4472 10s. fora small Hochst group, between 
8 and 9g inches high. The King collection 
of Dresden and other porcelain was sold by 
the same auctioneers on May 5-7, when a 
total of £29,948 was reached by the sale of 
376 “lots.” 
¢ + ¢ 


A fine selection of old Chinese porcelain of 
the Kang-hi and Kien-Lung periods, from 
the Castle of Gaibach, in Bavaria, was sold in 
Paris on April 23 and 24. Itincluded a good 
set of four small Kang-hi vases, with two 
beakers, decorated in colour on white, with 
deep red bands. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The new periodical, Art in Europe, edited 
by Seymour de Ricci, and published in Paris, 
says that the Marquise Arconati-Visconti 
has presented to the Louvre her priceless 
collection of French and Italian Renaissance 
paintings, sculptures, and works of art. 
“There are also,” says the writer, ‘‘ beautiful 
examples of Italian and French furniture, a 
cypress-wood incised coffer, a damascened 
iron cabinet inlaid with gold, the celebrated 
cupboard ascribed to Hugues Sambin, a 
masterpiece of Burgundian art about 1575, 
beautiful woodwork from Rodez (formerly 


Stein collection), the stalls from Saint- 
Etienne at Toulouse, once in the Paul Eudel 
collection, and two fine sculptured doorways, 
one from the house of Jean Alibert at 
Orleans, the other from Claude d’Urfé’s 
castle at La Batie, in the Forez. 

“Among the numerous smaller objects 
may be quoted a number of Italian bronzes, 
majolica plates and vases, including fine 
pieces of Faenza and Deruta ware, Gothic 
ivories, the charming champlevé pyxis from 
the Tollin sale, a remarkable fourteenth- 
century iron casket with the arms of the 
Comtesse d’Artois, daughter of Philippe V., 
dinanderie aquamaniles, an ivory Moorish 
circular box, and even a small bronze 
cannon, with arms of King Charles IX. 

“ The best available article on the collec- 
tion has been published by J. J. Marquet de 
Vasselot, Les Arts, July and August, 1903.” 


¢ ¢ 


The trustees of the British Museum have 
acquired a steelyard that was found near 
Smyrna. One side of the yard is graduated 
from 1 pound to 11 pounds, and the other 
from 8 pounds to 38 pounds. The weight 
is formed by the head of a satyr with a 
covering of fawn skin and wreaths of ivy 
berries. They are also showing a diphyon 
vase 2 feet in height, of the eighth century 
B.c., which has upon it geometrical orna- 
mentation, and also a procession of men in 
chariots and of warriors carrying Beeotian 
shields. Another acquisition, a bronze figure 
8 inches high, and dated, probably, the first 
century A.D., is a combination of Athena and 
the Egyptian goddess Neith. 


¢ *¢ ¢ 


We take the following note, of considerable 
interest, from the Janchester Guardian, 
April 30: ‘‘ Among the acquisitions recently 
secured by the Rylands Library is the original 
marriage treaty between ‘ Louis, Count of 
Flanders, and Isabella, daughter of Ed- 
ward III., King of England,’ drawn up on 
March 13, 1346. ° Attached to the treaty, 
which is written upon a large sheet of white 
vellum, is a fine collection of seals, shown 
in the photograph given on p. 204. The 
largest one is a magnificent impression in 
black wax of the Great Seal of Edward III. 
The smaller but equally beautiful impressions 
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are of the seals of Edward the Black Prince; the King, Edward the Black Prince, and 
Thomas of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; other nobles, the marriage did not take place. 
Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk; and John Isabella subsequently married Ingelram de 

















Lord Daray. Attached to the treaty are two Courcy at Windsor, with great pomp, in 
extra cords, to which seals have never been 1365. The intended match with the Earl 
attached, as no names are written above of Flanders’ son was broken off in conse- 
them. Although this treaty is executed by quence of the rebellion in Flanders, in which 
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d’Artuel, King Edward’s agent, was killed.” 
The illustration is reproduced with the 
courteous permission of the Manchester 


Guardian. 
&¢ &¢ & 


Mr. James Backhouse, the author of the 
article on ‘“‘ Lead Mining” in the Yorkshire 
Victoria County History, and of papers on the 
subject read before the British Association, 
has gathered together many fine specimens 
illustrating the product of the Yorkshire 
lead mines, etc., as well as many interesting 
antiquities which he has obtained in the 
Yorkshire dales while visiting the lead mines. 
Of lead there is an extensive series of old 
tobacco-pots, varying from the plain cylin- 
drical pieces to various forms of elaborately 
decorated vases in the Adam style, and one 
or two in Gothic. There are also domestic 
utensils, such as a fine lead bowl, bottle, etc. 
Among the other objects are two very fine 
stone mortars, one of which is of very un- 
usual shape, from Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
It is 64 inches square in section, and 
8 inches high, and is made of hard coal- 
measure sandstone. On one face are three 
sets of initials, T.T., M.T., and I.T., with the 
date 1747; on another face, in quaintly 
mixed-up lettering, but obviously of the same 
date, are the words, SET THOU A. WATCH O 
LORD OUER MY MOUTH AND KEP THE DOR. 
Another from Swaledale, about the same 
date, is perfectly plain. Other objects in 
the collection are a fine series of old spec- 
tacle-cases, guinea scales, powder horns and 
flasks, iron pipe, door knockers, fine wood 
tinder-box, and other specimens in iron and 
copper; also a Sunderland plate, with a 
representation of Father Matthew, and some 
Yorkshire seventeenth-century tokens. This 
interesting collection has been added to the 
Museum at Hull. 


+ ¢ 


The excavation of the great fosse at Avebury, 
under the direction of Mr. H. St. George 
Gray, was resumed on Easter Monday, and 
was continued till May 5, after which the 
filling-in began. In the TZimes, May 5, 
Mr. Gray reported that the “ Roman layer of 
silting was reached at a maximum depth 
of 44 feet, and at less than 1} feet deeper 
a contracted human skeleton was found— 


the much-fractured skull to south—sur- 
rounded by an oval enclosure of many rough 
lumps of sarsen, some being nearly 2 feet 
long. The skeleton is evidently that of a 
small adult female, the estimated stature 
being only 4 feet 4 inches.” Excavations at 
the Meare Lake Village, also under the 
direction of Mr. Gray, were to be in progress 
from May 14 to May 27, the filling-in taking 
place afterwards. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


We take the following note from the Architect, 
May 8: “ Westminster Hall roof is not the 
only old piece of timber construction that 
has suffered from the attacks of larve, or 
‘worms, as they are popularly called. 
These have so seriously attacked the wood- 
work at the church of King Charles the 
Martyr, Tunbridge Wells, that the Vicar, the 
Rev. A. W. Oliver, says the congregation 
might have had the building tumbling about 
its ears. The ravages have evidently gone 
on unchecked for many years, for oak pews, 
pillars, gallery supports, the fine panelling, 
and the huge baulks of timber supporting 
the galleries and walls, and even the wood- 
work of the roof, have all received attention, 
and in some places were in a crumbling 
condition—in fact, some of the beams are 
described as having been ‘almost eaten to 
pulp.” The problem was immediately 
tackled, and, when completed, the renova- 
tions will have involved an expenditure 


of £250.” 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The handsome new wing to the British 
Museum was opened by the King on May 7. 
It consists of two floors. The upper con- 
tains an exhibition gallery and students’ 
room for the department of prints and draw- 
ings. The ground-floor gallery will event- 
ually contain the Waddesdon and Franks 
collections, together with the remainder of 
the glass, porcelain, enamels, and other 
objects of medizval art from the department 
of British and medizval antiquities. In 
the first instance, however, it is being em- 
ployed to exhibit the collections of Chinese 
paintings and manuscripts brought by Sir 
Aurel Stein from Chinese Turkestan. The 
sub-ground floor will eventually contain the 
copyright office, the newspaper-room, and 
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storage for books and newspapers, but the 
transfer will not take place immediately. 
Below this floor a very spacious basement 
will provide much needed accommodation 
for books. 

The wing is connected with the older 
buildings by a central neck. In this neck, 
which was used for the opening ceremony, 
an inscription has been placed to the memory 
of Mr. V. S. Lean, who in 1899 bequeathed 
450,000 for the improvement and extension 
of the library and reading-room. The stair- 
case is of white marble, with columns of 
white and black marble, rising in some 
instances through the intermediate levels. 
In the entrance-hall is placed a bust of King 
Edward VII., by Sir T. Brock, R.A., which 
was unveiled by King George V. 


og 

The Atheneum, May 2, said that it is pro- 
posed that this year’s exhibition of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund shall be devoted entirely 
to the discoveries at Antinoe, on the ground 
that they represent with unusual complete- 
ness the daily life of the people in a Romano- 
Egyptian city. One find is an inscription 
commemorating a Platonic philosopher who 
was one of the ovrovpevor ev tH Movoeip 
areXeis—i.¢., those who as scholars secured 
free meals in the Museum at Alexandria. 


- & & & 
In the Morning Fost, April 20, the Berne 
correspondent of that journal wrote: “The 
Valais was for long the battle-ground of 
Switzerland, no part of the country and few 
areas in Europe being so scarred with wounds 
from former sanguinary encounters, sieges, 
burnings, and pillages. No canton, also, 
is of more interest to the historian, there 
being still many traces of Roman occupa- 
tion, while all the chief towns date back far 
beyond the Middle Ages. At Leuk, on the 
main Simplon line, some workmen engaged 
in constructing the new electric railway to 
Leukerbad have just discovered in a meadow 
some tombs which probably date back to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. The 
tombs were below the ruins of the old Bishop’s 
Palace, and contained sixteen well-preserved 
skeletons, all facing east, and one more than 
6 feet long. Beside the latter was a large 
two-handed sword. Near it was another 
tomb containing the skeleton of a woman, 








with a valuable bracelet on her wrist and 
a dagger by her side, her teeth, which were 
very small and white, being still quite perfect.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 

The City Press announces that, by a judicious 
and by no means costly purchase, the Library 
Committee of the Corporation has just filled 
up 250 gaps in the fine collection of seven- 
teenth- century tokens at the Guildhall 
Museum. The backbone of that collection 
consists of 1,335 choice examples presented 
by the late Mr. Henry Benjamin Hanbury 
Beaufoy, citizen and distiller. Others have 
been added from time to time, either by 
gift or purchase, and the last lot acquired 
brings up the total to 1,931, all of which 
appertain to the City and its vicinity. 


te od 

Mr. T. S. Burbridge of Coventry has gener- 
ously presented the town of Leamington with 
a valuable collection of Roman and medizval 
pottery —the Roman pottery having been 
brought to light in the course of excavatory 
work in and near London. The Royal 
Leamington Spa Courter, May 1, says with 
regard to the Roman examples: “ With the 
exception of a small black vase and a mor- 
tarium, the specimens just presented were 
probably made at Upchurch, Kent. The 
mortarium in the collection was dredged at 
Pan Rock, Whitstable; on the rim appears 
the maker’s name, Catisus Gratus. The 
mortarium in the Roman household or 
kitchen served the purpose of the later pestle 
and mortar. Two other Roman pieces are 
a lamp spangled with curious micaceous 
specks (a peculiarity often noticed by persons 
studying Roman pottery found in London), 
and a tetina, or feeding-bottle.” 

The medizval specimens, of which the 
journal quoted gives a full list, include three 
bone skates, found near the Thames, an 
Elizabethan jug, a fifteenth-century jug found 
in Threadneedle Street, London, July, 1910, 
an early seventeenth-century ointment -jar, 
a fourteenth-century costerel, and some early 
and rather crude pieces of Delft—probably 
made at Lambeth. 


¢ ¢ 


Included among a collection of fine old 
English silver, the property of the late Mr. 
Paul Butler, of Wyck Hill, Gloucestershire, 
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offered for sale on April 30 at Christie’s, was 
a Commonwealth silver-gilt porringer and 
cover. The porringer, which weighs about 
32 ounces, is reputed to have been the wed- 
ding-gift of Oliver Cromwell to his third 
daughter on her marriage to Thomas Belasyse, 
Viscount Fauconberg. It bears on the sides 
and cover the arms of Belasyse of Newburgh, 
Yorks, and the date 1652. It was sold for 
660s. an ounce, or £1,086. A Charles II. 
porringer and cover realized 240s. an ounce, 
and a cup and cover presented by Queen 
Anne to Sir John Leake, Captain of the 
Eagle at the Battle of La Hogue, was sold 


for £324: 
¢ ¢& ¢ 


In the Zimes of April 17 the Paris corre- 
spondent of that journal reported that, “in 
the course of levelling which is in progress 
on the west side of the Butte Montmartre, 
for the construction of a new road, workmen 
came across a fragment of a building dating 
from the Roman occupation of Gaul. This 
is an interesting find, as Roman remains are 
rare in Paris, especially on the northern side 
of the river. The Roman town of Lutetia, 
the site of which is covered by modern Paris, 
was a place of some importance, but beyond 
the foundations of the Musée de Cluny, the 
outlines of the Amphitheatre in the Quartier 
Latin, and bits of an aqueduct at Arcueil, 
few traces remain of the Roman occupation. 
The fragments found on Montmartre are sup- 
posed to be part of the Temple of Mercury 
which, according to old texts, stood on the 
hill. They consist of blocks of coarse 
gritstone bound together with very strong 


cement.” 
¢ + ¢ 


At the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies, held at Bur- 
lington House on May 12, Professor F. 
Haverfield was elected President. To fill 
the vacancies on the Council the following 
were elected: Professor W. Blair Anderson, 
Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, Miss Gertrude Bell, 
Mr. James Curle, Mr. H. Mattingly, Mr. 
W. E. P. Pantin, Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, and 
Mr. J. Wells (Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford). Messrs. Douglas Freshfield and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth were re-elected as 
treasurer and auditor respectively. 


QA fifth-Centurp Bronze Buckle 
from Lincolnshire. 
By T. SHEPPARD, F.G.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
ici dl 


3) U RING excavations which have re- 
e) cently been made in Lincolnshire 
H.Gsf4) a remarkably well-preserved buckle 
with zoomorphic decoration has 


been brought to light, and is now in the 
Municipal Museum at Hull. As will be seen 














from the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1), 
the ornament consists of two long-necked 
and open-mouthed dragon-like animals with 
heads somewhat resembling horses, facing 
each other, and both evidently attempting to 





swallow the same large circular object. At 
the tail-end of each is a very good repre- 
sentation of a human head with distinctly 
negroid characters. At the shoulders of the 
buckles, perched on the backs of the dragons, 
are very Clearly defined birds. The surface 
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of the buckle is decorated by a zigzag line. 
The total length of the object is 2 inches, and 
the width 1 inches. Mr. Reginald A. 
Smith, F.S.A., of the British Museum, who 
has kindly examined this specimen, informs 
me that the bronze possibly had more tin in 
than usual, that the object is of the fifth 





FIG. 3. 


century A.D., and that the negroid masks are 
apparently Scandinavian in character. 

In a paper on ‘“‘ Excavations in an Anglo- 
Saxon Burial-Ground at Mitcham, Surrey,” 
in vol. lx. of Archeologia, reprinted in 
vol. xxi. of the Surrey Archeological Co/- 
lections, is a portion of a bronze buckle of 
apparently similar type (Fig. 2), though not 
so elaborate in design as the Lincolnshire 
specimen. In this example the decoration 





FIG. 4. 


is borrowed from a late Roman form. What 
is described as an old Roman brooch found 
at Vernand (Department Aisne) is evidently 
a similar buckle to the Lincolnshire example, 
though of a somewhat simpler form (Fig. 3). 
In this case the plate and tongue are com- 
plete. In the British Museum Guide to the 


Antiquities of the Early Iron Age is an 
illustration of a buckle which I understand 





is now considered to be of the fifth century, 
and appears to resemble somewhat the 
Lincolnshire example (see Fig. 4). From 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Market Over- 
ton, Mr. B. V. Crowther-Benyon describes 
the head of a bronze buckle, which again 
shows many features similar (see Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, Second 
Series, vol. xxiii., No. II., p. 413). This 
is reproduced herewith, by the kind per- 
mission of the Society (Fig. 5). I am also 





FIG. 5. 


indebted to the authorities at the British 
Museum for permission to reproduce an 
illustration of their example, as well as to a 
Lincolnshire friend for the buckle here de- 
scribed. It is pleasant to be able to add 
another of these rare forms to the small 


English list. 


Che Posts under the Cudors. 


By Cyrit Hurcomes. 
(Continued from p. 148.) 
—— 


] DIRECT service of posts had been 
established with Ireland some time 
prior to 1565. On November 15 
that year the Council wrote to 
the Lord Deputy “touching the augmenta- 
tion or diminishing of the posts towards 
Ireland.” The Lord Deputy advised that 
they might be spared, and the Master of 
the Posts was instructed to give them 
warning. They must have been subse- 
quently restored, for on February 25, 1574, 
he was again ordered to discharge the posts 
to Ireland.* 


* Acts of the Privy Council under dates mentioned. 
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They were again established for the five 
months from October, 1575, to February, 
1576, with stages at Dunstable, Daventry, 
Coleshill, Stone, and Chester, and there was 
was also a post at “ Lyverpole.”* They were 
in existence in the summer of 1578, and 
were dropped in the spring of 1579. They 
were once more set up on August 1 of that 
year, and continued until April 30, 1580, 
and from August 5, 1580, to July 31, 1582. 
The full stages at this period were Barnet, 
St. Albans, Dunstable, Stony Stratford, 
Daventry, Coventry, Coleshill, Lichfield, 
Stone, Nantwich, West Chester, Rutland, 
and Beaumaris.t There was astage at Con- 
way from October 1, 1580, to September 30, 
1581, and for three months in 1582. In 
September, 1581, Secretary Walsingham 
ordered the discharge of the posts at Barnet, 
Dunstable, Daventry, and Coleshill. On 
receipt of similar instructions three years 
before the Court Post had maintained the 
post at Coleshill, established a new one at 
Dunchurch (for which he was accused of a 
“job’’), and dispensed with those at Coventry 
and Lichfield. Apparently in 1581 the same 
arrangement was accepted. { 

The posts were discharged in July, 
1582, though Randolph protested, declar- 
ing that the Queen’s service would be 
hindered thereby and her charges nothing 
diminished. § 

When from time to time the standing posts 
to Holyhead were discharged, it was usual 
to retain the services of the post of West 
Chester. Thus, in 1579, William Mayo, 
who held that office, undertook to keep 
post-horses ready to ride with such letters as 
were delivered to him by the Mayor of 
Chester or other authorised person to be 
conveyed to the Court, and after attending 
at the Court for some four or six days, to 
return to Chester with Her Majesty’s letters 


* See the accounts of the Master of the Post. 

+ The “list of the post towns coming out of Ireland,” 
placed among the State Papers for 1574 [Stace Papers, 
Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. xcvi. (194)], must, I think, 
be later than that year. It gives Denbigh as a stage 
instead of Kutland. 

t State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vols. cxxv. (58 
and 59), cl. (21), cliv. (70) ; Acts ofthe Privy Council, 
April ro and August 6, 1581. ‘ 

§ State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. cliv. (50). 
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for Ireland, and arrange for their conveyance 
by ship to Dublin.* 

From August to November, 1579, and 
from October, 1580, to August, 1581, there 
were also posts to Bristol, forming an alter- 
native route toIreland. The full stages were 
Hounslow, Maidenhead, Reading, Newbury, 
Marlborough, Chippenham, and Marshfield. t 

The disturbed condition of Ireland at the 
time of Tyrone’s rebellion and the Spanish 
raid on Munster led to considerable exten- 
sions of the posts westward. The posts to 
Plymouth were again set up in 1596 or 
1597-{ In February, 1599, the Council 
re-established the ordinary standing posts to 
Bristol and Holyhead.§ On August 9, 1600, 
the Council instructed the Master of the Posts 
to lay stages between Plymouth and Falmouth 
at Looe, St. Austell, and Truro. They were 
made standing posts in December, when 
standing posts were also established between 
Bristol and Milford Haven.|| 

On July 15, 1600, it was decided that a 
second bark should attend on the Irish side 
under the charge of one Pepper, “a discreete 
and skillfull person and that hath a good 
barque.” On October 20, 1601, the Council 
thought fit, “in regarde of the late descent 
of the Spanyards in the Provence of Munster,” 
to establish stages at Looe and Bodmin to 
Padstow and to establish a post-bark there, 
to cross to Ireland when necessary. On 
November 1 they wrote to Stanhope : “ Foras- 


* State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. cxxxi. 
(71). The services of his successor, Peter Proby, 
were retained after the discharge in 1582. 

Tt See the Accounts of the Master of the Posts: a 
list dated September 26, 1580, in State /apers, 
Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. cxlii. (28). 

t The stage between Exeter and Plymouth was 
Ashburton. 

§ The stages on the Holyhead road now were 
Barnet, St. Albans, Brickhill, Towcester, Daventry, 
Coleshill, Lichfield, Stone, Nantwich, West Chester, 
Rutland, Conway, and Beaumaris. In December, 
1601, an additional stage was introduced at Northop, 
the distance between West Chester and Conway 
“being found by complaint to exceed the proportion 
of convenient stages” (Acts of the Privy Council, 
December 13). 

|| The stages were at Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, 
Bridgend, Swansea, Carmarthen, Haverfordwest, ard 
“* Dale near the Havenmouth.” An order of Octo- 
ber 6, 1601, for the payment of this bark and another 
at Falmouth begins : ‘‘ As we must maintain for some 
Gite 6" 
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much by the late descent of the Spaniardes 
in the Province of Munster new occasions 
fall daylie out of writing and sending to and 
from Her Highness’ realme of Ireland, we 
have thought it expedient to require you ” to 
lay posts from Exeter to Barnstaple and else- 
where, that ‘‘ by way of Barnstable and other 
Western ports letters and special affairs may 
be by posts speedily despatched.” The 
stage between Exeter and Barnstaple was 
at Chumleigh. 

These special arrangements lasted until 
the concluding months of 1603.* The main 
Holyhead and Bristol routes fell into desue- 
tude when the Irish rebellion was quelled in 
1602, but the Holyhead posts were re- 
established permanently in 1618. 

At certain periods there were also regular 
posts to Portsmouth and Southampton. 
When Henry VIII. visited Portsmouth in 
1545, posts were laid to maintain communica- 
tion with London. The route in 1558 lay 
through Bagshot, but on April 24 the 
Council decided that “for the more expedi- 
tion of suche the Queen Majesty’s affayres 
as may occurre by reason of Her Highness’ 
Navye being presently in those portes” the 
posts were to be laid in future by Guild- 
ford and Petersfield. Posts were passing 
through Guildford in 1585. From February 1 
to March 25, 1593, posts were laid between 
Hampton Court and Portsmouth and South- 
ampton ‘for the more speedier advertise- 
ment of the occurrences from the parts of 
Normandy and Bretaigne from the French 
King,” with stages at Kingston, Guildford, 
Farnham, Alton, Eastmeon, Portsmouth, and 
‘Twyford. They were again set up as far as 
Portsmouth on August 1, 1595, and main- 
tained till the end of 1603. From July 1, 
1604, stages were set up at Alton and 
Eastmeon, and there was communication 
between Alton and some stage on the 
Plymouth road. 

At progress time it was usual to issue 
commissions to the Court post to lay 


* In August, 1601, an open letter was issued to 
the posts on each road, bidding them convey with 
despatch all letters passing between a Mr. Watson in 
London and the two exchanges established by the 
Treasurer at Wars at Bristol and Chester, in con- 
nection with the introduction into Ireland of the new 
and debased coinage. 


extraordinary posts between London and the 
Queen’s residence.* 

Special arrangements were also made as 
occasion arose for conveyance of letters by 
sea, as, for example, in 158g between Ports- 
mouth and Cherbourg, then the headquarters 
of the expedition to France,t and between 
Rye and Dieppe. Posts to Rye were “ laid 
upon the slaughter of the French King for 
the more speedy advertisement out of 
France.” 

No regulations governing even the perma- 
nent posts to Dover are known to have been 
issued until 1555. But some information as 
to the working of the posts may be gathered 
from scattered references, especially as re- 
gards the North Road. 

Sir Brian Tuke had died in October, 1545, 
and on November 12 a patent was issued to 
Sir William Paget, one of the King’s Secre- 
taries, and John Mason, Secretary for the 
French tongue, granting to them jointly { the 
office of Master of the Messengers, Runners, 
or Posts, as well within the kingdom of 
England as in parts beyond the seas in the 
King’s dominions, § with wages of £ 66 13s. 4d. 
a year, to hold and enjoy it “in as full and 
large a manner as Brian Tuke, knight, or any 
other person held the same office.” The 
reference to any other holder of the office 
is probably in this instance a draughtsman’s 
flourish, A warrant was issued to the 


* Such commissions were issued by the Privy 
Council on July 14, 1577; August 18, 1592; and 
August 19, 1601. The last authorizes Gascoigne, 
the bearer, to lay through posts between London 
and the Court (then at Reading) during the progress, 
and commands all concerned to assist him in ‘‘ laying 
and appointing a convenient number of able and 
sufficient post horses at such stages and places as 
shall be thought meet by him to be there readie 
attending at all howers with guides and other neces- 
saries at Her Majesty's accustomed and ordinary 
prices.” 

Robert Gascoigne, the first Court Post, was ap- 
pointed by a warrant, dated August 5, 1565. He 
was succeeded, in 1594, by Edward Burnham, who 
a in 1598, when Rowland White became Court 

ost. 

t Acts of the Privy Council, vol. xviii., pp. 212, 
244-245, and 313. The practice of sinking the 
mails, if the vessel conveying them was in danger of 
capture, was followed, at any rate, as early as 1593. 
The messenger in this instance contrived to ‘*drown ” 
all his letters (Sa/isbury MSS., part iv., pp. 361, 365). 

{t Mason seems to have managed the posts. 

§ The reference is to Calais. 
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Treasurer of the Chamber to deliver Mason 
“such money every month beforehand as he 
shall think meet for the continuation of your 
Highness’ posts and messengers and to take 
his account and present his discharge twice a 
year.” * 

Except for an Act passed by the Council 
of Edward VI. (2 and 3 Ed. VI., c. 3), fixing 
the charge for post-horses at a penny a mile 
for all horses impressed, in order to prevent 
irregular charges, no document of importance 
survives to illustrate the state of the posts 
during the first ten years of their tenure.t 
The gap is closed by an important royal 
ordinance issued in 1555 regulating the posts 
between London and Dover.{ The King 
went to the Continent in August of this year, 
and the issue of the Ordinance may have 
been due to the necessity for maintaining 
a regular means of communication with him. 
Its provisions, no doubt, in many points con- 
firm existing practice, and thus throw light on 
the earlier history of the Dover road. 

Ordinary posts are to be laid§ at Dover, 
Canterbury, Sittingbourne, Rochester, Dart- 
ford, and London; but, as “many currors 
take the commodity of the tide to pass by 
river to Gravesend,” a post is to be appointed 
there to serve that turn from thence to 
Rochester and to Dartford when need be. 

Each post is to keep six horses at least, 
two for the packet|| and four for comers and 
goers by post, and may take for every horse 
delivered to run post 2s. 6d. No man is to 
ride post without a guide, who shall always 
carry his horn and blow at the end of the 
town where the post is laid, and shall be 
bound to carry the curror’s mail, being of a 
reasonable weight. If currors come so thick 
and fast that the post’s furniture will not 


* State Papers (Henry VIII.), vol. xx., part ii., 
p. gog. On November 9 the Council had asked 
fuke’s son to send them ‘“‘a copy of his father’s 
warrant for the wages of the posts.” 

t+ Hall’s Chronicle of Henry VIII, states that in 
1548 the Earl of Surrey laid posts every way, which 
posts ‘‘stretched to the marches of Wales to the 
Council there by reason whereof he had knowledge 
what was done in every coast.” 

t Ordinance for the order of the posts and 
hackneymen between London and Dover. 

§ To ‘‘lay posts” was a technical term. 

|| The ‘standing posts” carried the packet from 
stage to stage; “‘through” or ‘flying posts” were 
express messengers riding in post, 





serve, the hackneymen are to furnish horses 
at his bidding at the same rate as himself. 
But no horses shall be delivered to run post 
except to the places and from place to place 
where the posts lie, unless by special written 
authority from two members of the Council 
or the Master of the Posts. No one is to 
deliver any horse to any curror or to any 
others riding in post except the ordinary 
post, or a deputy appointed by him, under 
pain of imprisonment and fine. The posts 
are to cause to be arrested any person who, 
having hired a horse to go by journey, “ shall 
never the less run the gallop with them by 
the way.” 

The guides are to bring all currors to the 
door of the ordinary post where alone they 
may change horses ; but “ men of sort ” may 
have new horses brought to the inn where 
they bait, where also they may alight. 

No hackneyman shall deliver any horse to 
any curror to ride post unless appointed by 
the ordinary post, but only to ride in journey, 
and for the hire of such horses he is not to 
demand or take more than 2d. a mile. 

“The ordinary Posts shall have a horn 
always hanging at their doors or some other 
painted sign declaring that to be the Post’s 
house.” * 

The Post of Gravesend is to take 16d. 
for every horse, and not to be bound for 
the conveyance of the packet, but in case of 
lack all other hackneymen there shall be 
ready to furnish horses to run post, receiving 
16d. for every horse so appointed. None of 
them are to deliver any horse to run post 
except by the Post’s appointment, nor take 
for any horse hired to go in journey more 
than 2d. a mile, “as is observed.” 

From this ordinance of Philip and Mary, 
apparently the first of its kind, it is clear 
that, in consideration of the duty of convey- 
ing the King’s packet imposed upon them, 

* The earliest instance of the word ‘ posthouse,” 
cited in the Mew English Dictionary, occurs in 1635. 
**Postboy” is cited as occurring first in 1588, 
‘*postman” in 1529 (Scotch) and 1600, The term 
‘* postmaster” is used in speaking of the Imperial 
postmaster in 1503, but it was long before the Master 
of the Posts in this country came to be known as the 
Postmaster-General. The term came to be generally 
used of the local postmasters in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. An early instance of the term in 
literature occurs in the Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1598), ‘‘the postmaster’s boy.” 
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the posts in Kent were given the monopoly 
of furnishing horses to travellers “riding 
post” to and from Dover at a fixed rate of 
payment. Under this system the Crown 
both provided for the carriage of its “ packet ” 
and the expedition of-its expresses, and was 
able to exercise surveillance over the move- 
ments and the correspondence of its subjects. 

The arrangement with the hackneymen, 
the regulations as to the blowing of the horn 
and the exhibition of a sign, the restrictions 
imposed upon travellers and their relaxation 
in favour of “men or sort,” are interesting 
details, many of which are repeated in later 
orders. But the real importance of the 
ordinance lies in the fact that it established 
in the same hands the monopoly of carrying 
letters and furnishing post-horses, and did so 
with the deliberate object of rendering easy 
the surveillance of those travelling to and 
from the Continent by compelling all to 
move along an authorized channel. The 
arrangement was a natural one, for the posts 
were usually innkeepers. In many instances 
they would not themselves ride with the 
mails, but would employ some other person 
on that duty, thus introducing the distinction 
between the post or postboy and the post- 
master. It will be noted, however, that 
nothing is said about the receipt of letters 
for inclusion in the mail. The Crown did 
not yet contemplate provision for the con- 
veyance of its subjects’ correspondence, but 
left individuals and corporations to make 
arrangements for themselves.* 

In 1556 an order was issued for the better 
regulation of the post to the north. Each 
post was to keep a book and enter therein 
every letter he received, the time at which 
he received it, and the parties’ names that 
brought it to him, “whose hands he shall 
also take to his book.”t It may be 


* In the Ipswich accounts for 1555 are numerous 
entries of payments to messengers for their charges 
and costs. In 1590 the magistrates of Aberdeen 
established a post to carry their despatches to and 
from Edinburgh and other places of Royal residence. 
He wore a blue coat with the town’s armorial bear- 
ings in silver on his right sleeve (Lang’s Historical 
Summary of the Post Office in Scotland). 

¢ Order in Council, July 29, 1556. In 1558 
the Council signified dissatisfaction at the slackness 
of the posts to the north and at the opening of letters 
by the way, and demanded amendment (Acts of the 
Privy Council, August 29). 


that where posts lay, unofficial letters were 
accepted for transmission ; but the intention 
of the regulation was, no doubt, rather to 
keep a check on treasonable correspondence 
than to insure the safety of letters entrusted 
to the post. On the North Road there were, 
of course, no messengers such as those main- 
tained by the Merchant Adventurers for the 
conveyance of their foreign letters, and the 
functions of the post were probably more 
extensive in consequence. 

Paget died in 1563; Mason in 1567. The 
office of Master of the Posts was then granted 
to Thomas Randolph, whose patent is dated 
the 4th of May of the latter year, and, in 
spite of the loss of Calais, reproduced the 
phraseology of former patents. He was 
much occupied in affairs of State, and on 
May 30, 1568, appointed one Robert Par- 
menter to be his deputy.* 

In the early years of his administration, 
Randolph became involved in two disputes 
in connection with the city posts. In the 
very year of his appointment difficulty arose 
about the appointment of a postmaster by 
the foreign merchants in London, who had 
apparently enjoyed since 1514, and now 
again claimed to exercise, the privilege of 
appointing their own officer.t The Flemings 
selected one Raphael Vanden Putte, a 
Flemish broker. Such of the Merchant 
Strangers as were “Italians, Spaniards, 
Germans, and Ragusians” informed Cecil 
that they had elected and recommended 
Godfrey Marshall to be their postmaster 
instead of Raphael. On September 19 one 
John Marsh warned Cecil that the Papists 
were endeavouring to procure Marshall’s 
appointment, and that he was a notable 
perverse Papist. In October Raphael him- 
self petitioned Cecil for the appointment. 
In December (the 29th) Thomas Winde- 
bank, the Queen’s confidential secretary, 

* State Papers, Domestic. (The document authorizes 
Parmenter to receive and give discharges for money 
paid over for the wages of the posts, etc.) This did 
not, of course, relieve him of responsibility. In the 
Salisbury MSS. (part iii., p. 225) there is an amusing 
instance of Randolph’s treatment of a complaint of 
some missing correspondence. His answer was that 
‘* whatever he said in merriment, he knoweth nothing 
at all of the missing letters, and therefore he swore 
as God should help him, etc.” We hear very little 


further of Parmenter. 
t Stow’s Survey, vol. ii. Lewins, pp. 25, 26. 
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refers to the proceedings of the Spanish 
Ambassador touching the postmastership for 
strangers, and says that the Italians unani- 
mously incline in favour of Godfrey.* 

The dispute was referred to the Privy 
Council, to whom the English Merchants 
petitioned for the appointment of a natural 
subject, complaining that the post employed 
by the Merchant Strangers frequently kept 
back their Continental letters in order to 
secure the advantage of the markets for 
themselves. The upshot is obscure. 

Before long a further dispute arose over 
the appointment of the city post, in the 
course of which the claims of the Master of 
the Post were stubbornly contested. The 
custom apparently had been to appoint the 
sheriffs postmaster, and for them to act 
through deputies. In November, 1571, 
“upon matters moved from Mr. Randall 
touching the post of the City,” it was held 
that the right to appoint a new postmaster 
lay with the sheriffs,{ and the new sheriffs 
thereupon confirmed one John Clark in 
office during their term. A conference was 
held at the Lord Mayor’s house to consider 
the matters at variance between the city 
and the Masters of the Posts, but seems to 
have settled nothing, for, in January, 1574, 
one Roger Robinson appeared before the 
Court of Aldermen and showed his warrant, 
“made out by Mr. Randall,” whereby he 
claimed to have the room of postmaster in 
place of the holder, ‘‘who had always been 
appointed and placed by the Sheriffs of 
London.” The Court took its revenge by 
then and there decreeing that Robinson 
should be compelled to provide his own 
horses, and should not be allowed to take 
any horses of freemen or others, nor to 
trouble people coming into the city, and in 
February the sheriffs were ordered to commit 
Robinson to prison if he was found to take 
the horse of any citizen or other coming to 
the market. A letter was addressed to the 


* State Papers, Domestic, July 22, 25, Septem- 
ber 19, October 31. 

¢ An Order in Council of 1626, which conceded 
to the Merchant Adventurers and other companies 
the right to maintain their own messengers, reserved 
to the Secretaries of State the right to approve the 
choice. 

t City of London Archives: Repertories, vol. xvii., 
fol. 2326, 2530. 





Lord Mayor by the Privy Council on Febru- 
ary 1 to the effect that Robinson was not to 
be unreasonably molested.* Robinson seems 
to have prevailed in the end, for, in 1579, he 
was paid by the city for horses furnished to 
the Ambassador of the Low Countries. 
When, three years later, in May, 1582, a 
new appointment became necessary the 
sheriffs appear to have nominated with- 
out opposition John Bradley and Roger 
Saunders, officers of theirs, to act during 
the pleasure of the city and to enjoy all the 
emoluments and advantages of the place.t 

It may here be noted that the city post, 
whose wages were 3s. a day, undertook to 
deliver letters in the city, and employed for 
the purpose at least one servant. 

The general regulations issued during the 
reign of Elizabeth for the better ordering of 
the posts are of considerable interest. That 
the ordinance of 1555 was regarded as the 
model of such documents is clear from 
Randolph’s note to the suggestions § put 
forward in 1566, which were designed to 
reduce the number of persons riding in 
post with commissions, and to prevent the 
hackneymen from usurping the functions 
of the standing posts. Though Randolph 
thought it unnecessary to take action then, 
it was presumably under his directions that 
orders were drawn up in 1574 “ to be gener- 
ally observed by Her Highness’ posts 
throughout Her Majesty’s realm.”|| The 


. - Fprsong.d 25, 1574, the Privy Council had 
instructed the person who kept post-horses in the 
city to keep continually in his stable six sufficient 
horses, winter and summer, to be ready at all times 
for such as come with commissions, and if more 
horses than six are specified in the commissions, he 
will take up horses within the liberties of the city on 
paying as much as he received for one of his own. 
He was not to deliver horses to anyone without a 
commission from Her Majesty, the Council, or three 
of them. He was also to keep a large and fair book 
in which to write the name of the party riding in 
pe. the number of horses he took, and the date of 
is commission. 

¢ City Archives, Report 18, fol. 143, 159; Re- 
port 19, fol. 462; Report 20, fol. 3206. 
_ } “The postmaster’s man” (see Salisbury MSS., 
iv., p- 364). In 1594 the servant of one Stephen 
White explains that he ‘‘has fetched some letters 
from the Post that came from Antwerp, but they were 
generally brought” (State Papers, Domestic, April 8). 

§ State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. xli. (71), 


P- 15. 
|| 2é2d., vol. xcvi. (193). 
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ordinance of 1555 had applied only to the 
posts to Dover. Under the new regulations 
no post was to deliver horses to any man 
riding in post who could not show his com- 
mission signed by duly authorized persons. 
Each post was to register in a book the 
names of those that rode in post and other 
particulars, as had been enjoined upon the 
posts to the north in 1556, to have two 
leather bags, lined with good cotton or 
baize, ‘‘to carry his letters in, to the end 
that they might be kept clean and un- 
broken”; to carry nothing in the bag but 
letters or writings, and to blow his horn at 
the least four times every mile. 

Every post was to keep three horses* at 
least continually in the stable, both summer 
or winter, or to have them so near his house 
that he might be ready to depart with the 
packet within a quarter of an hour after hear- 
ing the boy or man blow his horn that 
brought it. The post was to ride at the 
rate of seven miles an hour in summer and 
five in winter. 

Neither boy nor man carrying the Queen’s 
packet or letters should suffer any man to 
look in his bag. If he were found sleeping 
upon the way, his master was to pay te the 
poor men’s box of the parish in which he 
dwelt, for every time, 6s. 8d. 

The posting rates were fixed at 2d. a mile 
for each horse for those riding upon the 
Queen’s service, and at 24d. a mile for 
others. 

No man was to ride in post without a 
guide, and the guide was to blow his horn 
upon meeting company, to warn them to 


* This was the number that the posts were ordi- 
narily required to keep (see Acts of the Privy 
Council, April 4, 1596). 

It was customary to endorse letters with the 
hour of arrival at each stage, and letters so endorsed 
are extant among the Salisbury MSS. See vols. iv. 
(p. 243) and v. (pp. 346-347, and 472): At Ply- 
mouth, September 23 (1595); at Ashburton road 
the same day at one of the clock; from Exon at 
half-past four, and so on, the 185 miles up to London 
being covered in 31} hours, or at slightly over 
53 miles an hour, including stoppages. The same 
pace was maintained on the Dover road (vol. v., 

. 172). The journey from Berwick took 42 hours 
in summer and 60 in winter (see Regulations of 1574). 
For an early example of a letter endorsed in this way 
see that from Archbishop Parker to Cecil, dated 
July 22, 1566, and printed on p. 38 of the Postmaster- 
General’s Second Annual Report. 


give way to the post, and it should not be 
lawful for any other man that wore a horn to 
blow it “in the high way to cause other to 
give place, as many have used to do for their 
pleasure.” Provision was made for protect- 
ing the post against misuse of his cattle, while 
the posts and others were to have special 
regard whose horses they took if they lacked 
of their own. 

The posts were to be exempt from jury 
service. 

The monopoly of the city post was con- 
firmed. 

“ The Master of the Posts shall place his 
posts at all times in such places in every 
town as he that rideth in post may have 
commodity both of lodging and meat and 
drink if he like to tarry,” and in approving 
the equipment of the post-horses consider- 
ation is to be had “‘as well of the packet as 
of good and convenient travelling.” 

Other clauses of the new regulations 
merely incorporate the provisions of 1555. 
The rate for letting out horses by journey is 
fixed at 4d. a mile. 

To insure compliance with these regu- 
lations the Master of the Post was to cause 
all the posts to Dover and Berwick to be 
visited within two months, ‘‘ both to try who 
be resident upon their offices, as who that be 
resident be furnished with horses.” 

At the beginning of 1584 several sets of 
regulations dealing with the posts were 
issued. On January 14 there were published 
“Orders set downe and allowed by the Lordes 
of her Majesties privie counsel, and ap- 
poynted to be put in print for her Majesties 
service, concerning the Postes of this Realme 
in Generall,”* which forbid the posts to 
exercise their functions through a deputy, 
require all persons riding in post with com- 
missions to take their horses ‘‘ of the ordi- 
narie and standing postes or at their appoint- 
ment,” and to carry commissions signed by 
certain authorized persons who are named, 
and prescribe a rate of 13d. the mile for 


* State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), vol. clxvii. 
(24). The object of them was described by Randolph 
to be “for the avoyding of sundry inconveniencies 
happening by the over great libertie of late used in 
riding poste, and for the easing of divers of Her 
Majesty’s good subjects, greatly complayning to have 
been thereby oppressed, and for sundrie other good 
considerations,” 
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those riding with commission, and 2d. the 
mile for others horsed by the ordinary posts. 

The provisions of 1574 as to guides, keep 
ing a book, blowing a horn, exemption from 
jury service, rates of travelling, and so forth, 
are repeated. 

If any hackneyman, ostler, or other person 
uses horn or guide, or delivers horses to any 
person without the appointment of the post, 
he is to be arrested by the post of the next 
place and committed to prison, the post 
using his discretion in regard to assisting 
on their way the persons riding. 

‘* Lastly, because that, through the over- 
great liberty of riding in post, many incon- 
veniencies fall out, through the hackneymen 
in Kent, it shall be lawful for the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports and the Master 
of the Posts to take order with the posts 
between London and Dover in that behalf.” 

On January 24, Randolph and the Lord 
Warden, after hearing the posts and others, 
sent to Walsingham a draft of articles drawn 
up in compliance with this instruction, and 
proposed upon ratification to put them in 
print at the charge of the posts, “and by 
some special letters to the Mayors and chief 
officers in every town to recommend them to 
command the due execution of them.” * 

Meanwhile, on January 22, Randolph, 
under his own name and authority as 
““Maister and Comptroller general of all 
her Majesties’ Postes,” issued twelve articles 
of instructions to the “ postes from London 
to the Northern borders against Scotland, for 
the better observation and due execution of 
such orders as lately were appointed by the 
Lords of Her Majesties’ privy council.” + 

Every post, “if in the service of the Packet 
for Her Majesties’ affaires shall have in his 
stables or in readiness 3 horses, throughout 
the year, 3 with sadles, etc., 3 good and 
strong leather bags well lined with baize or 
other, and 3 horns to blow by the way.” 
He shall carry on the packets within half an 
hour of its arrival. He shall keep four good 
horses and two horns to serve such as ride 
by commission or otherwise, and shall supply 
their want as is provided. 

He is also to keep a register in two fair 
paper books, or one large one. 


* State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), clxvii. (43). 
} Zbid., clxvii. (36). 








No post is to hazard or send any packet 
directed on Her Majesties’ affaires except by 
an express servant of his own (and that in 
post) under severe penalties. 

The next three articles repeat those of the 
main regulations. The ninth forbids any 
“‘postes servant or boy riding with the 
packet to deliver any by-letters or private 
packets before he have first discharged him- 
self of the packet for Her Majesties affaires 
by delivering the same into the hands of the 
next Standing post, unto whom also he shall 
commit and deliver all the by-letters and 
private packets as well as the other, under 
paine of the forfeiture of ten shillings to the 
post offended.’”’ No post is to open or 
“‘imbesill’’ any ordinary letter or private 
packet under penalty of losing his service. 

Finally, responsibility for the negligence 
of servants and boys—declared to be “ the 
greatest cause of the former disorders ”—will 
in all cases fall upon their masters. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


= : 
TUinchester Accounts in the Days 
of Bary Cudor. 


By ALDERMAN W. H. JAcos. 


<> 


INCHESTER accounts and spend- 
| ings in the first year of the reign of 
! Mary Tudor are preserved for us in 
the Chamberlain’s Roll for the 
period which extended from the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel to the same feast in 
her second year. 

The Roll, written in the formal Latin of 
the official (the Town Clerk), is on a series 
of very fine sheets of paper stitched together, 
making it 12 feet long. The script is excel- 
lent, the paper mark, an extended hand or 
glove, with a star on the top of the middle 
finger, and the figure “3” on the wrist; 
also a flagon or pottle—hence the old names 
for paper, still, we believe, extant, “ hand- 
made” and “pot paper.” The Mayor was 
William Lawrence ; the Chamberlains Henry 
Fosbury, William Baggar; the auditors of 
the 24tie or actual Corporation, Richard 
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Bethel, Robert Hodson, Harman Bilson, 
and Giles White; auditors for the Com- 
monalty, William Goodwyn, Richard Bathe, 
William Lane, and Stephen Knight. All 
these names are familiar to us, as at one 
time or another included in the civic circle. 

Mary, whose cup of grief and difficulty 
was overflowing, rendering her an object of 
compassion rather than hatred, was closely 
connected with Winchester, because of her 
marriage in the cathedral to Philip of Spain, 
who landed at Southampton, and because 
the celebrant was Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester and her Lord Chancellor, who 
had previously been a prisoner in the Tower 
because of his religion. 

The interesting features of all the Chamber- 
lain’s Rolls are under the head, “ Expense 
Formsce,” or, as we should say, miscel- 
laneous or extras. Where the Roll uses the 
words Pane e¢ Vino it means presumably 
cake and confections and wine. Thus we 
have these sums: The Justices of our Lady 
the Queen at the Assizes, 4s. 6d. (we use 
modern figures) ; for signing a proclamation, 
84d.; to Henry Hayman for carrying pro- 
clamations, 4d. ; to William Hodson, riding 
to Basing with letters at the time of the 
Rebellion of the Duke of Northumberland, 
gs. 4d. ; Thomas Hare, carrying a proclama- 
tion to the Sheriff of the county, 4d.; 
William Hodson, for carrying letters to 
Barton Stacey and other places, 1s. 2d. ; 
for mending the bawdrick of the Town Bell, 
1s. 4d.; for poor men conveyed to Alton 
by post-horse, by command of the Mayor, 
1s. 2d. 

The next entries as to Arthur’s Round 
Table are interesting : To John Hibberd for 
ironwork for the Zadula Picta, 1s.; to the 
painter for painting and repairing Zadula 
Picta, 3s. 4d.; William Mosse, ditto, 3s. 4d. 

Two pursuivants, 2s.; to William Law- 
rence, Mayor, expenses for riding to London 
on city business, 2s. 4d. ; for wine given to 
the Lord Marquis of Winchester, 2s. 8d. ; 
to Simon Brexstone for wood to repair the 
racks, 4d. ; to the sawyers for mending the 
racks, 14s. 10d. This refers to the then 
decaying industry, the weaving of cloth. 
For painting and fixing on the Westgate the 
arms of the Lord Chancellor, 5s. For wine 
given to the Spanish Marquis, 3s. 8d., is an 


indication of the unpopular and unfortunate 
Spanish marriage, about which, no doubt, 
William Hodson rode to Southampton to 
inquire as to the arrival of the Spaniards. 
He was paid 16d. He also rode to Aberston 
(Abbotstone) to the Marquis of Winchester 
to see him on divers matters, 3s. The 
Marquis’s diplomatic “Trimming ’’ will be 
remembered, as he kept his head in every 
sense through the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. 

There wzs a supper at the “Chequers” 
by order of Robert Hodson (who seems to 
have been the Mayor’s deputy), 7s. 2d. The 
‘“*Great Inn” stood where are now Messrs. 
Edmonds and Dyer’s shops, and the latter’s 
brick and vaulted octagonal cellar was mine 
host’s wine-vault. 

The coming of the Queen as the guest of 
Gardiner and to meet Philip is shown by the 
following entries: Gratuity to the Clerk of 
the Market of the Queen’s household, ros. 
His duty was to see that purveyors and also 
tradesmen did not run up prices. The 
Royal trumpeter had 13s. 4d. ; the footmen, 
1os.; the Queen’s marshal, 3s. 4d.; the 
herald, 20s. 

There were many repairs and removals of 
rubbish from the roads, etc. Repairs at St. 
John’s Hospital and other places, 16s. 9d. ; 
three labourers, removing rubbish within the 
city, 14s. 2d. ; for repairs, and iron, etc., at 
Westgate and Southgate, and for keys there, 
3s. 10d. ; repairs to Durngate Bridge, 8d. ; 
repairs to door at the Westgate, and a key, 
1s. 8d. Robert Bethell and William Good- 
wyne seem to have been entrusted with a 
difficult responsibility, thus: their expenses 
in conveying twenty men to Basing and 
London, 14s. 3d.; food and drink for the 
men, by the Mayor’s command, 3s. 4d. ; the 
expenses of their journey, and for swords, 
21s. 4d.; to William Lawrence for daggers 
bought same time, 1s. 4d.; Robert Foster, 
ringing the Town Bell for one year, 13s. 4d. ; 
to Richard Bethel, riding to Netley and 
other places about city business, 2s. 7d. 
The Mayor’s fee was £13 6s. 8d. There 
are a few other small payments. 

The chair in which Mary sat at her mar- 
riage, before the high altar at the cathedral, 
is still preserved there. The chantry and 
tomb of her Lord Chancellor, Gardiner, 
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remain a remarkable example of a combina- 
tion of Gothic and classical styles.. The 
‘“‘Cadaver,”” representing a shrouded and 
emaciated corpse, bears the mark of an 
Elizabethan iconoclast in the head severed 
from the body. The tomb has never been 
violated. A curious object in the chantry is 
the base of one of the Norman pillars of 
Walkelyn’s apse. The cathedral is rich in 
chantries and tombs of historic and famous 
personages, each of which and its founder 
deserve notice and merit admiration. They 
range from Edyngton to Gardiner, and, if 
the Chapel of the Guardian Angels is Bishop 
Orlton’s chantry, even earlier. 





Gn Did English @ansion: Mew 


ball, Chelmsford.* 


By Mary PHILIP. 
—_—— <> 


WN the high road to Colchester, about 
three miles distant from Chelmsford, 
XGy4) stand the massive iron gates, which 
~_ give entrance to the avenue, leading 
to “the noble and truly distinguished mansion 
called New Hall.” This avenue, a mile in 
length, was formerly bordered by four rows 
of magnificent lime-trees ; but these, on the 
wreck of a former owner’s fortunes, were 
unfortunately cut down and sold for timber. 
Still, shorn though it be of much of its ancient 
splendour, the approach to New Hall, and 
the first glimpse of the long, low Tudor 
building of red brick, lying in its peaceful 
surroundings apf lawn and garden, is yet a 
striking one. The unique old-world atmo- 
sphere, which pervades the house and its 
environs, has perhaps been secured to it 
by an isolated situation and immunity from 
modern influences ; but the special charm of 
New Hall lies in the fact that it owns a story 
as romantic and eventful as that of any better- 
known historic mansion in England. 

In 1062 a College of Secular Canons was 
founded at Waltham, in Essex, by Earl 


* The illustrations to this article are reproduced 
by the courtesy of the proprietors of the Zssex 
Review. 
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Harold, and New Hall was one of the six 
manors assigned for the support of the Dean. 
Henry II., in 1177, replaced the secular 
foundation by an Abbey of Regular Canons 
of St. Augustine, and New Hall then became 
the Abbot’s summer residence. Its situation, 
almost midway between London and the port 
of Harwich, rendered it a convenient resting- 
place for distinguished visitors on their way 
to and from the Continent. Adela of Louvain, 
Princess Maud Plantagenet, King John, and 
Philippa of Hainault are among the royal 
guests said to have been entertained within 
its walls. The Canons, having incurred 
censure from Rome for their extravagance 
and dissipation, exchanged New Hall, in 
1350, with Sir John de Shardelow, Knight, 
for two manors nearer their abbey. Sir 
Henry de Coggeshall was the next owner, 
and his family seem to have held possession 
until 1423, when New Hall passed by mar- 
riage settlement into the hands of John de 
Boreham. Margaret of Anjou purchased the 
manor by advice of her favourite minister, 
Suffolk, and was visited there by Cardinal 
Beaufort. On the overthrow of the Lan- 
castrian party New Hall became Crown 
property, Edward IV. holding his court 
there at Whitsuntide, 1480. Henry VII. 
granted the estate to Thomas Boteler, or 
Butler, Earl of Ormond, in acknowledgment 
of his services to the cause of Lancaster. 
This nobleman obtained, in 1491, a licence 
to fortify his new possession with walls and 
a tower, and is said to have rebuilt New Hall 
after the model of an ancient Irish castle. 
His eldest daughter, Margaret, conveyed it 
in marriage to Sir William Boleyn of Blick- 
ling in Norfolk ; and their son Thomas, who 
by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, became 
the father of Anne Boleyn, exchanged New 
Hall with his sovereign. 

Once in possession, Henry VIII. lavished 
on his new demesne many tokens of his love 
for magnificence. He erected the manor 
into an Honour, changing its name to Beau- 


lieu, and built there a turreted gate-house, . 


so extensive as to form the south side of 

a great quadrangle, on the west side of which 

was the chapel, and on the east a splendid 

Great Hall of noble dimensions. On either 

side of the gateway were stone figures, repre- 
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senting the Rouge Dragon of the Princes of 
Wales, so much affected by the Tudors, as 
commemorative of their supposed descent 
from King Arthur. Over the gate were the 
Royal Arms, sculptured in freestone, sup- 


with one of those grotesque masquerades to 
which he was so much addicted during the 
early part of his reign, a brilliant throng pre- 
sided over by his wife, Katherine of Aragon, 
and his favourite sister Mary, Queen Dowager 





ARMS OF HENRY VIII., NOW IN THE GREAT HALL, 


ported by a dragon and greyhound, with this 
device beneath : 


Henricus rex octavus, rex inclitus armis, 
Magnanimus struxit hoc opus egregium. 


The Feast of St. George was celebrated 
by the Court at New Hall in 1523, and on 
another occasion Henry entertained there, 


of France. Already, in 1521, Henry is 
thought to have made the acquaintance of 
Anne Boleyn, though it was not until six 
years later that he opened his mind to the 
lady’s father, concerning a divorce from his 
lawful wife. The momentous interview took 
place at Beaulieu, where Anne had spent the 
summer among Queen Katherine’s ladies, 
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Sir Thomas was too much the courtier to 
oppose his sovereign’s will, even at the 
expense of his daughter’s honour; also, 
Henry was far too skilled a diplomat not 
to have judiciously paved the way. Already, 
in 1525, Sir Thomas had been created Vis- 
count Rochford, and soon after Knight of 
the Garter. Whilst the matrimonial nego- 
tiations were pending, he was made Earl of 
Wiltshire, and, lastly, in reward for his 





condemned to a violent death by Henry VII. 
on account of his right to the throne. Mar- 
garet had been given in marriage to Sir 
Richard Pole, a knight of honourable pedi- 
gree, by whom she had five children, the 
most famous of whom was Reginald, after- 
wards Cardinal, Pole. Margaret was granted 
the title of Countess of Salisbury, together 
with her brother’s estates in Hampshire, 
Essex, and Wiltshire, and, on the birth of 





Re Say 


STONE DRAGON, NOW IN THE PARK, 


amenity, Lord Privy Seal, on January 24, 
1530. 

Sentence of divorce was pronounced 
against Queen Katherine in May of the 
same year, but she had already been sepa- 
rated for some time from her beloved 
daughter. Princess Mary had been sent to 
Beaulieu, where she found consolation in 
the company of her mother’s friend, Margaret 
Plantagenet. This lady was daughter of 
George, the murdered Duke of Clarence ; 
and her only brother Edward had been 


Princess Mary, had been appointed her god- 
mother and State governess. She had been 
for some years a widow when she accompanied 
her young charge to Beaulieu, where she 
applied herself with the utmost devotion and 
fidelity to the training of her royal pupil, who 
always regarded her as a second mother. 
Not for long, however, was Mary left 
undisturbed in the peaceful seclusion - of 
Beaulieu, for, in the autumn of 1533, she 
was abruptly summoned to Greenwich, in 
order to be present at the expected accouche- 
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ment of Anne Boleyn. The birth of Eliza- 
beth inaugurated a fresh period of persecu- 
tion for the hapless Mary, for, after her 
return to Beaulieu, the Privy Council sent 
an order that she was to cease calling herself 
Princess, and to retire to Hertford Castle, 
where the nursery of her infant sister was to 
be established. The couzageous girl, then 
aged only seventeen, protested with much 
spirit against this indignity, and wrote her 
father a letter of respectful remonstrance. 
Henry thereupon sent down a special Com- 
mission, consisting of the Earls of Oxford, 
Essex, and Sussex, to “deal with” his con- 
tumacious daughter. If Mary was really 
removed from Beaulieu at this time, she 
seems to have very shortly returned thither, 
for it was not until the middle of December 
that her final departure for Hatfield took 
place. On arrival there she found that she 
was reduced to the status of an attendant on 
Elizabeth, and doubtless, in those days of 
loneliness and humiliation, she found comfort 
in the high thoughts instilled into her mind 
by her faithful governess. That lady had 
offered to follow and serve Mary at her own 
expense ; but this was refused, and the friends 
were ruthlessly separated. 

Beaulieu was now, indeed, no fitting abode 
for the daughter of Queen Katherine, for 
Anne Boleyn became a frequent visitor, and 
gave a magnificent ball there soon after 
Mary’s departure in honour of the infant 
Princess Elizabeth. Not until after her 
father’s third marriage did Mary revisit the 
old palace, in the January of 1537, again 
returning thither in the succeeding summer, 
for we find her sending presents of quails 
and cucumbers to her stepmother, Queen 
Jane, from this her favourite abode. 

Henry VIII. in his last will confirmed 
his daughter in her reversionary rights of 
succession, and left her a sum of £10,000 
towards her marriage dower, provided that 
she married with the consent of the Council 
of Regency. Whilst she remained single she 
was to enjoy an income of £3,000 a year, 
to be drawn from the rents of her manors 
of New Hall (Beaulieu), Kenninghall, and 
Hunsdon. 

At the beginning of the reign of her step- 
brother, Edward VI., Mary lived in retire- 
ment at Beaulieu. She was then on friendly 


terms with the Protector, Somerset, and his 
wife, for she wrote to them on behalf of two 
of her mother’s old servants, who were in 
want. This peaceful state of affairs was not 
destined, however, long to continue, for, 
when the Mass was abolished by Act of 
Parliament, Somerset was far too great a 
zealot in the cause of the Reformation to 
allow even the Princess Mary to have it 
openly celebrated at Beaulieu. He accord- 
ingly ordered her to conform to the new 
state of things, and, on her refusal, sum- 
moned her chaplain and comptroller before 
the Council. Later on, Edward gave his 
sister permission to have Mass privately 
celebrated ; but this concession was probably 
due to the threatened intervention of the 
Emperor, Charles V., to whom Mary had 
appealed. Fears were even entertained lest 
the Emperor should endeavour to have her 
secretly conveyed out of the country, for his 
ships were said to be cruising about the East 
Coast, and Beaulieu is only nine miles distant 
from the port of Maldon. 

The Privy Council took advantage of an 
illness that afflicted the Princess in the 
autumn of 1550 to urge her further removal 
inland, under the plea that the air of Essex 
did not suit her constitution. Whether or 
not Mary saw through the pretext, she replied 
by a courteous letter to the Earl of Bedford, 
Lord Privy Seal, in which she ascribes her 
sickness to “ the fall of the leaf,” a period in 
which she seldom escapes suffering, and in 
proof of this she alleges the good health of 
the rest of her household. 

Later on, religious controversy being again 
renewed, Mary rode to London from Wan- 
stead, where she was then staying, in order 
to interview her brother and his Council in 
person. As the Princess still absolutely 
refused to conform, the situation was again 
saved by an opportune threat on the part of 
the Emperor, who declared that he would 
make war if his cousin were not allowed to 
“use her Mass.” ‘The young King and his 
sister parted amicably, and “on the morrow 
her Grace rode to New Hall in Essex, and 
there abides in grace and honour, thanks to 
God and the King her brother.” 

Quite suddenly, in 1551, Mary was re- 
moved from Beaulieu to Hunsdon in Hert- 
fordshire, and the draft of the letter issued 
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on this occasion to the Lords of the Council 
throws light on the incident : 


“The Council state that they know there 
lacketh not both labour and means of those 
which be strangers to this realm, and would 
gladly have the realm so disordered in itself 
that it might be a prey to the foreign nations, 
but they nothing doubt ‘we shall always as 


true and mere Englishmen keep our country 


Mary was again at Beaulieu in the summer 
of 1552, for she there received as her guest 
the celebrated Lady Jane Grey. The Prin- 
cess’s last letter to her brother is dated from 
Beaulieu, May 16, 1553, and is full of 
expressions of sympathy concerning his ill- 
health, for the relations between brother and 
sister had been most cordial since the fali of 
Somerset. Edward died at Greenwich on 
the evening of July 6 in the same year, 
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NEW HALL: ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD, 


to be England without putting our heads 
under Spaniards or Flemings girdles as their 
slaves and vassals.’ Instructions are there- 
fore given to cause ‘ the sea coasts and haven 
towns with the beacons to be watched both 
for the arrival of any strangers into the land, 
or of the going out of the said lady or any 
of hers.’ 

‘* ENDORSED, ‘The letters of ye soddene 
removinge of Queene Marye.’”’ 


having, by an illegal will, disinherited both 
his sisters in favour of Lady Jane Grey, his 
cousin. Mary received the news at Hunsdon, 
immediately rode to Kenninghall in Norfolk, 
and thence to Framlingham, where she was 
joined by 30,000 men. Her last visit to 
New Hall was made, as far as we know, on 
her progress to London, for the following 
entry occurs in the accounts of the comp- 
troller of the household at Belvoir Castle : 
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1553. RIDING CHARGES. 

‘< 31 July. Item my Lorde’s charges from 
Nottingham to the Quen at Newhall, and 
the charges of all my Lorde’s men from 
Newhall home again,—Iviiis. (58).” 


Mary would probably leave New Hall on 
the morning of August 3, for the evening of 
that day found her at Naket Hawe House, 
where she was joined by her sister Elizabeth, 
who was to enter London with her on the 
morrow. 

The only memorials of Mary’s residence 
at New Hall found there by the present 
owners were some of the old chapel benches. 
A picturesque old stone, bearing the in- 
scription “Cunctando restituit,” which lies in 
the courtyard of the mansion, may perchance 
be associated with her presence there, for it 
is almost a facsimile of one at Framlingham, 
which goes by the name of “ Queen Mary’s 
Seat.” In the Boreham Parish Register an 
entry of the year 1562 runs thus: “ Betteris 
Apryes, landeres to Queen Mary.” 

Sir Thomas Wharton, the former faithful 
steward of Mary’s household, obtained a 
lease of New Hall during her reign. This 
gentleman was the son of the first Baron 
Wharton (created 1545), and had married 
Anne, daughter of Robert Ratcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex. He was named Privy Councillor, 
and remained in high favour at Court until 
the accession of Elizabeth, when he was 
deprived of all his preferments. From the 
State Papers we gather that he was the first 
person prosecuted under Elizabeth for having 
Mass said in his house at New Hall. Indeed, 
the times were already so troubled that it 
was no longer considered safe to have Mass 
in the palace chapel, but it was celebrated 
privately at the opposite side of the house, 
in or near 4 room which is still used as an 
oratory. The priest, who was concealed in 
a barn, was probably led in through what is 
now a cellar door, and thence up a flight of 
stairs, the remains of which are still visible. 
The account of the forcible entry of the Earl 
of Oxford, as Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, into 
New Hall, the search, and list of “ imple- 
ments of superstition” found there, may be 
read in the State Papers.* Sir Thomas and 


* State Papers, Domestic (Elizabeth), 1561, vol. 
xvi. (46). 


Lady Anne Wharton were indicted and 
convicted at the Brentwood Assizes, presided 
over by the Earl of Oxford, June 3, 1561. 
They were committed to the Tower, where 
Lady Anne, already an invalid, soon died ; 
but her husband, who afterwards conformed 
to the Established Religion, obtained his 
freedom on the payment of 100 marks. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Roman and Other Cripte 
Wases. 
By WALTER J. KAYE, JUN., B.A., F.S.A. 


(Concluded from p. 177.) 
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3. KINDRED EXAMPLES FROM VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND OF DIFFERENT Epocus. 


M|EFORE arriving at, or attempting, 

j any final deductions, may I draw 

attention to kindred examples be- 

longing to various periods in order 
to indicate their wide distribution ? 

In January, 1894, the Rev. W. Fox, M.A., 
Rector of Stanton-by-Dale, near Nottingham, 
kindly sent me information, together with an 
excellent water-colour sketch ofa most curious 
medizval pot which he had seen in a cottage 
at Dale Abbey, Derbyshire, where it had 
been found with a lot of paving tiles in a 
medizval kiln. It consists of three bell- 
shaped cups, broader at the top, upon a 
hollow circular base and communicating 
therewith ; but the remarkable feature is that 
here, in addition to the three cups or vases, we 
find, not a shallow dish, as in the Guildhall 
specimens, but a curved spout resembling 
that of a teapot, for the purpose of emptying 
the vessel. As indicated in the sketch, it is 
a glazed pot of various hues, red and yellow 
predominating. Its dimensions are as follow: 
Diameter of the tube at the base of the cups, 
64 inches ; depth of the tube, 14 inches ; and 
of the cups, 33 inches ; giving a total height of 
41 inches ; the diameter of the cups is 2 inches. 

Early in 1895 I saw a very beautiful copy 
in green glazed ware of an early Florentine 
triple vase belonging to the Rev. G. H. 

* Frodsham, M.A., of Ilkley (afterwards Bishop 
of North Queensland); it has since been 
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destroyed by an unfortunate accident. For- 
tunately, however, I had made a rough 
sketch on the spot. The vase was about 
3 inches in height, of a slim and elegant 
pattern, each of the three parts tapering down- 
wards and ending acutely, each standing on 
its own base and having a tiny handle; the 
necks were all quite narrow and the mouths 
had thin-lipped rims. Intercommunication 
« between the different parts was observed. 

A fine instance of a white Delft vase 
decorated with blue ornament is in the 
collection of Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., of 
Colchester. It consists of three parts gener- 
ally resembling the Trojan vessel, but having 
in addition to the ordinary connections in 
the middle, slender intertwining tubing which 
could also be utilized for handles. This may 
be from two to three hundred years old. 

In November, 1894, I noticed a white 
Delft vase about 3 inches in height, having 
each of its component parts resting on its 
own base, in the Museum at York. 

From Cambridge an extraordinary example 
came into my possession in June, 1895. I 
succeeded in tracing its antecedents to a 
pawnbroker’s shop in Yarmouth, where it 
had been purchased from a sailor returning 
from, I think, Tangier. Formed of a coarse 
red earthenware, glazed on the outside, and 
having an external coating of yellow, with 
broad bands of red and black enclosing rude 
devices chiefly consisting of combinations of 
the zigzag or chevron pattern and lattice or 
cross hatching—the whole composition con- 
sists of three long slender vases (from the 
base of one of which extends a spout), all 
uniting firstly at the base, again three-quarters 
of the way up, and finally joining to form a 
handle at the top. The vases, which join 
internally at the bottom, measures 8 inches 
in height, 1{ inches in diameter at the mouth, 
and the total height is 11 inches. 

A curiously close resemblance exists 
between this one and a modern Hottentot 
double vase with a spout, in the possession of 
Dr. F. B. Jevons of Durham. 

A strikingly similar form from Kabylia, the 
mountainous district near the coast of Algeria, 
is figured in the frontispiece of Lydian Notes.* 

* D, Randall-MacIver, M.A., and Anthony 
Wilkin, B.A., Lydian Notes (Macmillan, 1901), 

Frontispiece, Fig. 4. 





Such vessels, we are told, although made at 
the present day, may be said to be 7,000 
years old, seeing that the Kabyle potter copies 
exclusively from older pots.* 

In the same work{ a broken piece, ana- 
logous to the York triple vases, is illustrated. 
Similar examples are also figured and dis- 
cussed in JVotes on the History of the Kabyle 
Pottery.t 

The.record of these interesting forms would 
lose a notable allied type by the exclusion 
of the great plural pot discovered in the 
Temenos of Aphrodite at Naukratis, and 
illustrated in the sixth memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund.§ Here we have nine 
cups, with a handle between each two, set 
upon a ring which stands on three broad feet, 
the whole covered with white glaze, and the 
guilloche ornament. In the text it is 
described as a lamp, with some hesitation, 
and the date would appear to be between 
600 and 300 B.C. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Fowler, I am 
able to give, for purposes of comparison, 
details of two vessels of a somewhat like 
character, described and illustrated by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Flinders-Petrie. The former, || 
“‘a curious vessel,” to quote the writer, “ is 
formed of two vessels joined side by side with 
a handle across the top; a small hole joins 
the two together inside, so that no different 
liquids could be kept in them. Fragments 
of this form were found in different places, 
but-all of early Amorite time. It seems akin 
to the double vases of Phcenician pottery.” 
With regard to the other vessel{] we read: 
“ This was found at Defenneh in Egypt. We 
may probably assign by its form the above to 
Greek hands.” 

Double and quadruple pots from Mexico 
and Peru I have seen in the collection of my 


* D. Randall - MaclIver, M.A., and Anthony 
Wilkin, B.A., Zyszan Notes (Macmillan, 1901), p. 65. 

tT /bid., Plate XII., Fig. 11. 

¢ J. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A., Motes on the History 
of Kabyle Pottery (Anthropological Institution of 
Great Britain and Ireland). 

§ E. A. Gardner, M.A., Maukratis, Part IT. 
(London: Triibner, 1888), Plate VII., Fig. 3, and 


p- 41. 
|| Zed ef Hesy (Palestine Exploration Fund), 1891, 


P- 43. 
| Zanis (Fourth Memoir of Egypt Exploration 
Fund. London: Triibner, 1888), Plate XXXV., 


Fig. 42. 
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friend, Mr. James Backhouse, F.L.S., of 
Knaresborough, as well as in the Museum in 
the Parc du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, and 
others from the Congo in the Musée Con- 
golais at Tervueren, Belgium. A collection 
of similar objects from the Auacas of Peru 
may be seen in the Norfolk and Norwich 
Museum. 

A triple vessel of Peruvian origin was 
chronicled a year or two ago in the columns 
of the J//ustrated Archeologist. 

Triple pots of Roman make are thought, 
by Professor Haverfield, to be not uncommon 
on the banks of the Rhine. 

To return to more recent times and to our 
own country, Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S., 
in a chapter on English slip-ware, embodied 
in Some Minor Arts,* gives an account with 
an illustration of a small triple vase from the 
British Museum, dated 1736. In shape and 
with its intertwining handles it resembles a 
specimen of Wrootham ware kindly lent to 
me in 1898 by Messrs. Fenton of Cranbourn 
Street, W.C. The height of the latter was 
3 inches, and the width at the top 34 inches. 

The late Mr. G. N. Maynard, curator of 
the Saffron Walden Museum, supplied me 
with a water-colour drawing of a similar pot. 
Although broken, it had been neatly re- 


paired, and measured 3? inches high, and 


4 inches over any two of the cups. In all 
the three last-mentioned vases, holes con- 
nected the various parts one with another. 

Mr. S. M, Ward of the Bank of England 
possesses a triple Lambeth Delft “ fuddle- 
cup” or “puzzle-cup,” so called from its 
being jocularly offered to guests who could 
not drink from it in the ordinary way without 
a spill. It is 34 inches in height and about 
44 inches across, with intertwining handles 
The body is a good hard buff-coloured 
earthenware, coated with white stanniferous 
enamel, rather thin in places, giving it a 
slightly pink appearance. On each cup is 
a small piece of ornamentation, somewhat 
crudely painted in blue. Mr. Ward assigns 
the latter part of the seventeenth century as 
its date. The same gentleman has kindly 
supplied me with a sketch of a group of eight 
cups on a ring, measuring 12 inches across 
and 5 inches in height, bought by him in 

* Some Minor Arts as Practised in England 
(Seeley and Co., 1894), p. 32, Fig. 3. 

VOL. X. 


Oxfordshire nine years ago. It is of hard 
dark red earthenware, coated with brilliant 
black glaze, and decorated with yellow slip 
ornament. The spout and cups all open 
into the ring. 

Several examples in Delft are contained 
in the collection of Mr. Henry Boynton, 
F.S.A., at Bridlington. 

In Archeologia, \v.,* in Professor Gow- 
land’s paper on “The Dolmens and Burial 
Mounds in Japan,” he describes and illus- 
trates a curious triple vase on a pedestal 
taken from a dolmen in Kawachi, and adds: 
*“ At the points of junction with one another 
a small circular hole is pierced, so that their 
interiors communicate.” 

Triple vases in /faience are now being 
manufactured by potters at Cannes and 
other towns on the French Riviera. 

And now comes an interesting question. 
What was the use of these pots? Although 
they differ in execution, the idea in all these 
triple vessels is the same. 

The suggestion has been made—but this 
would surely only apply to those of the 
Trojan pattern—that they were useful as an 
accessory to the Roman lady’s toilet-table as 
a receptacle for buttons, hairpins, brooches, 
or trinkets ; but when put to the test, it has 
been found well-nigh impossible to scoop 
anything out of them that had once been 
deposited inside. Again, if they were used 
for this purpose, where was the advantage of 


_ the connecting perforation in the sides? 


Another idea is that they once were filled 
with various condiments, and occupied a 
place upon the festive board; but then, 
again, the internal communication of each 
of the three vessels, one with another, de- 
molishes that theory. 

A more probable opinion is that these 
vessels are in reality egregiously -shapen 
lamps. The illustrated Catalogue of Antiqui- 
ties in the Colchester Museumt describes 
one of these pots as “a large earthenware 
lamp, with three openings for burners.” The 
connecting holes would obviously be an 
advantage here, for the entire vessel could be 
filled by pouring in the oil at one mouth 
alone. One thing seems certain, that they 


* Plate XLV., p. 498. 
+ Colchester (Benham and Harrison, 1870), p. 145 
No. 235. 
2F 
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could not have been used to pour anything 
from, as it would have been impossible to 
pour from one mouth without pouring from 
all three. Again, the pecular shape of the 
vessel would adapt it to occupying a position 
on a wall-bracket, whether in a corner or not. 
At each mouth would appear a floating wick, 
the three small burners distributing the light 
more widely than a single large one would 
do. An additional reason will be alluded to 
later on. 

But the opinion—which though, perhaps, 
the most commonplace, appears to be the 
most rational—that they were utilized as 
flower-vases will probably find favour with 
the majority. In fact, there is nothing to 
preclude our supposing every vessel described 
in this paper to have been used for this pur- 
pose. Every vessel was so constructed that 
each part of it should contain the same liquid 
as that contained in the other portions, as we 
see by the universal aperture of communica- 
tion. We have noticed beside the readiness 
with which they might be filled, the difficulty 
of pouring from vessels of this kind, except 
in the case of the examples from Dale Abbey, 
from Kabylia in my own possession, and 
that belonging to Mr. Ward, where a long 
spout has been provided for this very pur- 
pose. The spout could hardly have been 
placed there as an aid to drinking. The 
most striking evidence in favour of the 
flower-vase theory is the remarkable shape 


of the Guildhall examples, where a small and . 


shallow dish is placed with the three larger 
cups on the circular base, though not con- 
nected with it by means of any aperture, ob- 
viously to avoid running over when the larger 
vessels were filled. These, as has been sug- 
gested, would probably be used for short- 
stalked flowers, while the taller specimens 
would be placed in the larger cups or vases ; 
yet, if these vessels were lamps, this portion 
would doubtless be used for bits of “snuff” 
or clots of soot from the wick, or even as 
a receptacle for snuffers. 

Thus we have noted the existence of triple 
vases in Egypt, in Algeria, and among the 
Hottentots ; in Cyprus, in Italy, Germany, 
and France ; in Mexico, in Peru, and in far- 
off Japan ; in ancient Troy, and in Roman 
Britain; they were manufactured also in 
medizval England, and at the present day 


our modern potters are turning out vessels of 
this pattern. In our own day they are made 
and used exclusively for holding flowers. Is 
it, then, too much to suppose that their 
present use is the traditional one of long 
ages past ? 

Finally, it would be interesting to know if 
others could throw any light on the con- 
nection between the Trojan and the Roman 
vases. Are the links that connect them 
missing, or have they never existed? In 
other words, is the resemblance merely for- 
tuitous, or was the pattern handed down by 
one generation to another from Trojan to 
Roman times? 

I desire to express my deep indebtedness 
for invaluable help in many ways in the 
preparation and revision of this paper to the 
Rev. Canon Fowler, Vice-Principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, without whose 
kindly assistance it could never have been 
written ; also to Dr. F. B. Jevons, the Rev. 
Dr. J. Charles Cox, and to Mr. J. Foster 
Stackhouse. My thanks are also due for the 
preparation of a number of photographic 
illustrations to Dr. A. W. Hinsley Walker 
of Harrogate. 

The writer will welcome any corrections 
or additions to the foregoing list of Roman 
examples, which may be addressed to him at 
“‘ Pembroke,” Harrogate. 


@S 
Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


—>___ 
COLLECTIONS FOR LITHUANIAN 
PROTESTANTS, circa 1660. 


P WN the Antiguary of July, 1911, I 
me transcribed (p. 267), in my account 


Pe9.Wmg| of Norton Church (Evesham) re- 
~  gisters, the following entry there- 


“Collected for the Protestant Church in 
Lithuania, 23 Novemb., two shillings and 
ninepence, 1661. Ferryman Rutter, Vic., 
1662.” I remember, at the time of tran- 
scription (August 1910), being considerably 
puzzled as to the meaning of this collec- 
tion, and have only recently come to 
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a clear understanding thereof. A corre- 
spondence in the London Guardian has 
revealed the fact that others were equally 
nonplussed over similar collections about 
the same period in other parishes, and has 
elicited the history of such, which I should 
like to condense in these columns as an 
appendix to my transcription as noted above. 

According to the subjoined extract from 
the Bible Society’s Historical Catalogue of 
Printed Bibles (vol. ii, pp. 1012-13, Lithu- 
anian Section), the object of these collections 
was twofold, and their institution followed 
upon the issue of a “ brief”: 

‘* About the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Reformers in Lithuania, supported 
by Boguslaw Radziwill, undertook to prepare 
a Lithuanian Bible. In connection with this 
project three delegates were sent over to 
England from ‘the National Synod of the 
Protestant Churches’ at Dantzig, in 1657. 
The third delegate was Johannes de Kraino 
Krainsky, who came to obtain help for the 
oppressed Protestants in Lithuania. On 
July 12, 1661, a brief for a collection 
throughout England on their behalf, and 
particularly for the printing of the Lithuanian 
Bible in London, was sanctioned. This was 
further enforced by Royal Letters under the 
sign-manual, which were addressed to forty 
of the principal towns, urging that a large 
sum be contributed.” 

As interesting illustrations of the double 
object of these collections, in obedience to 
the “ brief” and Royal Letters, the following 
excerpts from parish registers were supplied 
by various correspondents : 

1. Parish of Syderstone (Norfolk) : 

“Collected towards ye reliefe of ye dis- 
tressed Protestants of Poland and Bohemia, 
May 16, 1658, ye sume of foure shillings and 
sixpence—iiijs. vjd.” 

2. Parish of Rudgwick (Sussex) : 

** Collected in the Parish Church of Rudg- 
wick for and towards the promoting of this 
pious work of translating the Bible in Lithu- 
ania the sth day of January, 1661, the sum 
of 5s. 3d.” 

3. Parish of Martinhoe (North Devon) : 

“Collected then in the pishe, 24 Nov. 
1661, for the protestants of the dukedom of 
Lithuania, 2s. od.” 


4. Parish of Breedon-on-the-Hill : 

“‘Collected for John Cranecransky in the 
Greate Dukedome of Lithuania, 4 November, 
1661, 2s. 6d.” 

As one correspondent observes, this curious 
system of appointing collections by “ briefs,” 
however much exposed to abuses, “ must 
have had a useful effect in knitting all parts 
of the country together in a bond of sym- 
pathy, not only with each other, but also with 
foreign lands, and have helped the small 
isolated country parishes to realize that they 
were all units in one great whole.” 

Those interested further in this matter are 
referred to Bewes’ Church Briefs, in which, 
ad. an. 1658, occurs a section on “ Protestants 
in Poland and Other Parts.” 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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THE first part of the Hodgkin 
sale at Sotheby’s came to an 
end on April 28 A _ great 
variety of matters were sold, 
including sundry literary curi- 
osities. On the last day broad- 
| sides, news-sheets, proclama- 
tions and the like were to the 
fore. A batch of broadsides, 
including one of 1650 by the 
Commonwealth, rejoicing that “ The whole 
Province of Ulster is now intirely in the 
power of the Parliament,” made £4 18s. 
only. The official declaration of the Peace 
of Breda went to Mr. Sabin for £#£56—the 
highest price reached for a broadside. By 
this treaty the Dutch gave New York to 
England. A proclamation by Queen Elizabeth, 
dated February 9, 1600, issued for the arrest 
of the Earl of Essex, fetched £43, mainly 
because the original billet, or tag, was still 
attached to it—a very rare occurrence. 
od xe & 

On the first day of the sale, April 20, some 
curious things were sold. A Stuart needle- 
work cabinet, with ink and pounce boxes, 
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a pin-cushion and mirror, made £60; a 
Tudor embroidered banner for a trumpet, with 
a portrait of Sir Walter Raleighseated smoking, 
430, and a set of George I. mahogany 
high-back chairs, £51. A small collection 
of Royal relics was disposed of for £17. 
They consisted of a lock of the hair of 
Edward IV., taken from the King’s head 
when his body was discovered in 1789, 
while repairs were being executed to the 
pavement of the choir in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ; a fragment of the lining of the cloak 
of Charles I., preserved at Show House, near 
Newbury ; and a piece of Charles I.’s lace 
neckcloth, which he was wearing on the 
morning of his execution. 


ad & 
Curiosities were succeeded by historical docu- 
ments and autograph letters. The original 
accounts of the expenses at Eton School in 
1615 of Conn O'Neill, son of Hugh O’Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, went to Mr. Quaritch for 
435. A contemporary copy of Magna 
Charta, in the form of a strip of vellum, 
25 inches long by 5 inches wide, the writing 
being in the square official hand found in 
similar documents of about 1220, brought 
£50. A letter signed by Lucretia Borgia, 
and addressed to Cardinal d’Este, January 14, 
1502, thanking him for a necklace, sold for 
4240; another signed by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, dated Stirling, September 21, 1563, 
brought £100. A great many other docu- 
ments of interest were sold, including a batch 
of Pepysian papers. 

es SF & 
On April 27 the late Mr. Hodgkin’s extra- 
ordinary collection of trade-cards, book- 
plates, early theatre admission cards, adver- 
tisement cards and the like, followed the 
autographs and historical papers. A lot of 
203 tradesmen’s billheads of all descriptions 
went for £6 5s. A large collection of 
tobacco-dealers’ cards and papers, nearly 
400 in all, made £92. Three book-plates 
of Samuel Pepys went for £30. Fifty early 
specimens of English visiting-cards, including 
Bartolozzi’s rare card done for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, brought £15. 

a 


xe & 
To the City Church of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, the tower of which formed originally a 
part of the fourteenth century St. Elsynge 


Spital, has lately been restored, after having 
been lost for over thirty years, a fine copy of 
Bishop Jewel’s book, containing sermons 
preached before Queen Elizabeth at Paul’s 
Cross ; the Bishop’s Defence of his Apology 
for the Church of England, dedicated to 
King James I.; a treatise on articles relating 
to the Eucharist ; and a commentary on St. 
Paul’s First and Second Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. The work was purchased 
by the parish in the year 1610. 

ad es & 
The Rector, the Rev. Prebendary Glendinning 
Nash, has had a little glass standing cabinet 
constructed for it, and it now rests in the 
vestry of the church, open at the page which 
starts the Bishop’s “ sermons preached before 
Queen Elizabeth.” In an adjoining case 
there are other books and deeds, and various 
pieces of Roman tiling, spurs, and articles 
found in the precincts of London Wall. 

~~ F&F & 
The Oxford University Press announces Zhe 
Beneventan Script: A History of the South 
Italian Minuscul, by Dr. E. A. Loew, 
Research Associate of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. Fifteen facsimiles are 
included, and an appendix contains a list of 
all the extant manuscripts in Beneventan 
writing—nearly 600 in number. This will 
be followed in due course by a limited 
edition of a large folio volume entitled 
Scriptura Beneventana, containing 100 full- 
page facsimiles in collotype, with illustrative 
letterpress by Dr. Loew. Another announce- 
ment by the Oxford Press is a historical 
study of handwriting, entitled Court Hand, 
by Mr.. Hilary Jenkinson and Mr. Charles 
Johnson, of the Public Record Office. The 
work will be illustrated with specimen plates 
from examples in the national collections. 

&* re 
The Zimes of May 4 announced that the 
directors of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Dr. B. P. Grenfell and Mr. A. S. Hunt, had 
discovered a new poem by Sappho at Oxy- 
rhynchus, in Egypt, and printed the text, as 
emended by Mr. J. M. Edmonds, of Cam- 
bridge, for the CVassical Review, together 
with his translation. 


xs SF & 
The great Foulc collection of books and 
engravings on ornaments—one of the most 
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complete in the world—will be sold at Paris 
on June 3. Two years ago it was rumoured 
that an American amateur had bought it 
en bloc, and the collection did, it is said, 
actually cross the Atlantic ; but last winter it 
came back to Paris. Other forthcoming Paris 
sales are, on June 4, the celebrated Crespi 
collection of old Italian masters removed 
from Milan ; and on June 8-11, the extensive 
collection of eighteenth-century drawings and 
works of art belonging to the Marquis de 
Biron. 


es Fe & 


A goodly number of members of the Surrey 
Archeological and Surrey Record Societies 
spent a very pleasant two hours at the Public 
Record Office on Saturday afternoon, May 16. 
In the Search Room was placed on exhibition 
a varied collection of Surrey Records. The 
sixty exhibits included examples of Pipe, 
Receipt, and Issue Rolls (temp. Edward I.) ; 
Exchequer Accounts (fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries) ; Exchequer Tallies (about a.p. 
1290) ; Patent and Close Rolls ; Assize Rolls ; 
Feet of Fines; Chancery Rolls; Parlia- 
mentary Writs and Returns (1298-1644) ; 
a Roll of signatures of those associated to 
protect the person of William III.; State 
Papers of Elizabeth and Charles II. ; 
Chancery Inquisitions Post-Mortem (1416) ; 
Crown Lands, Rentals and Surveys (Tudor) ; 
Royalist Composition Papers (1649); Sub- 
sidies of fourteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; Muster Rolls (1416-1798); Deed of 
Surrender of Merton Abbey (1537-1538) ; 
Manor Court Rolls; and sundry other ex- 
amples. The selection was made with great 
judgment. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, in a lucid 
address, outlined the functions and contents 
of the Record Office, and commented in- 
formingly on the documents exhibited. In 
the Museum of the Office the visitors saw 
the two volumes of the Domesday Survey 
—the larger specially opened at “Surrey ”— 
and the many other rare and valuable, and 
in many cases by their associations deeply 
interesting, documents which fill the exhibi- 
tion cases. The contents of the Museum 
were admirably described and explained by 
Mr. M. S. Giuseppi. Those present felt that 
they owed a deep debt of gratitude to those 
whose thoughtful care and labour had given 
them such a pleasant and profitable afternoon. 


I note with regret the death-on May 11, at 
his residence near Glasgow, of Sir Archibald 
Campbell Laurie, LL.D., aged seventy-seven. 
Sir Archibald won many honours in the legal 
world ; among antiquaries he was best known 
by his edition of Zarly Scottish Charters 
prior to A.D. 1153, published in 1905. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the Executive Committee have been 
held ly during the quarter, usually on the 
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second Thursday of the month. A change in the 
office arrangements has to be noticed—viz., that the 
Society’s rooms will in future be closed from 4 p.m. 
on Saturdays, and the Executive Committee will be 
glad if Members will remind their friends that an 
entrance fee of 10s. 6d. will henceforth be payable 
upon election of Members. It is with much regret 
that the Society has to record the loss by death of two 
of its subscribers—the Lady Elizabeth Cust, a Fellow 
and Founder, and Miss A. Quartly Carter, the latter 
after several months of sad illness. 

At Michaelmas the Society hopes to remove to 
larger quarters, where greater facilities will be possible 
to readers and volunteer workers, and the exact 
locality will be given later on. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 


1. PRINTED Booxs.—Some interesting and valu- 
able additions have been made to the library, in- 
cluding fifteen volumes of Durham, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland Parish Registers, the gift of the 
Rev. E. Cookson; while Captain G. C. Cary 
generously contributed a number of volumes of 
the Irish Gentleman’s and London Magazine, besides 
a useful series of registers of Irish officials. Other 
kind donors during the quarter have been—Colonel 
Pitcher, Miss Woods, Mr. F. A. Crisp, Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Pitman, Rev. H. L. L. Denny, M.A., 
Rev. E. Young, Mr. Rye, Rev. W. D. Keith Steele, 
Mr. Thomas Gurney, Mr. G. P. Townend, Mr. Betton, 
Mr. Morris, Mr. J. A. Watson-Taylor, and the Rev. 
E. B. Whitfield. There are now 1,092 volumes in the 
library. As some of the loan collections have been 
withdrawn from the Society, there is an increased 
necessity for copies of the following works, if there 
should happen to be those amongst the Members who 
feel inclined to enable the Society to acquire them : 
Harleian Visitations, of all counties excepting Lin- 
colnshire and Cambs ; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry (new edition); and Pap- 
worth’s Ordinary of Arms. 

3. COMMITTEE — Documents.—The Members of 
this Committee have been very active during the 
quarter in “‘enveloping” and cataloguing deeds. 
Messrs. G. de Gaury, Clarence Paget, Major Phipps, 
and Mr. Wadsworth have rendered signal service in 
this way. 

4. CONSOLIDATED INDEX COMMITTEE. — The 
number of slips sent in during the quarter has been 
fairly up to the average. Meanwhile the question of 
how to deal with our growing accessions has engaged 
the attention of the Committee for some time, and 
so far as possible we have attempted to deal with 
these in a methodical manner. With our present 
small staff, it has been found impracticable to have 
all these accessions sorted into the big collection up 
to date. Our problem, then, is how to make these 
additions accessible to inquirers with a minimum extra 
trouble in consulting them. So far that has been 
done by arranging them in a certain order in separate 
boxes, but this plan has not been found to work well. 
It is hoped that in the near future a plan may be 
adopted satisfactory to sorters-in and searchers alike. 
In connection with this matter it is pleasant to have 
to record a new impetus to the work of sorting in 


slips into the Great Index. The efforts of the staff 
in this direction have been of late much helped by 
the voluntary co-operation of some half a dozen or 
more Members of the Society. Should any London 
Members feel disposed to join in this most valuable 
work, we should be deeply grateful for their assist- 
ance. Such assistance need not take in more than 
the ‘‘sortation” of one of the smaller letters, as ‘‘ E,” 
though naturally the entire charge of a larger section 
of the alphabet would be preferable. Still, as before 
remarked, any assistance, however small, will be 
heartily welcomed. 

6. COMMITTEE ON HERALDRY.—One meeting of 
this Committee has been held since the last Quarterly 
Report was submitted. Continued progress has been 
made in the work of slip-indexing Eede’s Armory, 
the letter G having been completed ; but there is one 
volume still to be undertaken by some Member. 
Froissart’s Chronicles have been slip-indexed so far 
as heraldry is concerned, and Jenyns Roll has also 
been slip-indexed. Good progress is also being made 
with coats of arms on tombstones and stained glass 
in the churches in Buckinghamshire. Members are 
asked to furnish this Committee with particulars of 
any authenticated arms not appearing in the last 
edition of Burke’s Armory or Papworth’s Ordinary. 

7. COMMITTEE FOR CATALOGUING PEDIGREES.— 
One meeting of the Committee has been held during 
the quarter, at which a proposal by Dr. Moor (a 
Fellow of the Society) for the formation of a col- 
lection of Pedigrees brought together upon a uni- 
form system, was discussed and approved. It was 
decided that Members should be invited to present to 
the Society copies of such pedigrees as they may have 
compiled, and that special paper should be issued to 
all such Members for the copies in question, so that 
all pedigrees lodged with the Society should take a 
uniform size. 

8. COMMITTEE ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
—Well attended Meetings of the Committee have 
been held on the first Wednesday in each month, 
with an average attendance of eight Members. A 
large number of monumental inscriptions have been 
copied by Members of the Committee and others, 
and in most cases entered on slips for the Great 
Index, among contributors being Colonel Newport- 
Tinley, Mr. RK. B. Morris, Miss M. Claxton, Colonel 
Parry, and Mr. de Gaury. 

9. COMMITTEE ON PARISH REGISTERS AND 
MARRIAGE LICENCES.—Mr. Guimaraens having re- 
signed the Hon. Secretaryship, Mr. Stapleton was 
elected in his place. 

The Society has been particularly fortunate in 
obtaining the whole series of Phillimore’s Marriage 
Registers. Owing to the lack of any index their 
utility is not very great. This would be gradually 
overcome if Members would “slip” some of them into 
the Consolidated Index. Several volumes have been 
done in the past, and the Secretary will gladly send a 
volume to be slipped to any Member who desires to 
do so. 

Among various slips containing extracts from 
Parish Registers received this quarter, Miss Bailey’s 
contribution of the whole of the Marriage Registers 
of Lamberhurst, Kent, must be mentioned. The 
whole of the Parish Registers of Salton, Yorks, and 
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the greater part of Normanby, Yorks, are now in the 
Consolidated Index. 

It may be of value to Members interested in Cornish 
families to know that the Society has on loan an in- 
valuable collection of transcripts from the Baptisms 
and Burials of Cornish Parish Registers up to about 
1812. In this collection there are transcripts from 
the following: Bodmin, Padstow, St. Minver, En- 
dellion, Helland, Cardinham, St. Stephens by Laun- 
ceston, and several others. 

Dr. Moor has been a very diligent worker for this 
department of the Index during the quarter, and has 
sent in the slips for Rodmersham Parish Registers 
complete. The Rev. T. C. Dale has indexed the 
Registers of Teddington, and is in process of com- 
pleting several other Middlesex parishes. 

The Bishop of London’s Marriage Licences are still 
being proceeded with. It is hoped that, in a very 
short period, the whole of the licences from 1746 to 
1766 will be in the Consolidated Index. 

10. COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL, COLLEGE, APPREN- 
TICESHIP, AND ADMISSION REGISTERS.—Owing to 
the absence abroad during the early spring of the 
Hon. Sec. of this Committee no meetings were held. 
An interesting contribution to the Library and to the 
work of this Committee is Mr. Howard Cotterell’s 
List of Freemen of the Worshipful Company of 
Fewterers, a beautiful piece of manuscript, his own 
workmanship, which has been much appreciated. 

13. LocAL RECORDS COMMITTEE.— During the last 
quarter the whole sch-meof local representation has 
been reorganized, and every Member of the Society 
has been invited to put up for election as the Hon. 
Local Secretary for his or her own district or county. 
In future the Society's local representatives will be 
elected by the members in each county, and in order 
that all might know whatis expected, a paper of instruc- 
tions has been drawn up. It is hoped that, before the 
end of this coming quarter, every county in England 
will have its own representative. The Society can then 
expect to progress by leaps and bounds, for instead 
of being, in its work and interests, chiefly useful to 
London Members, it will become useful to Members 
wherever they may live. At the time this report is 
written, however, many of the counties are still 
without members who are willing to represent them, 
and the Hon. Secretary of this Committee hopes that 
Members who omitted to give in their names before 
will send to the office immediately, expressing willing- 
ness to act. The Society will be satisfied with a very 
few minutes each week, if those minutes are given 
regularly—and it would be well if members would 
remember that it is while the Society is young that it 
needs good local representation to such a great 
extent. It might be mentioned here that the Society 
has now Members in every county in England, with 
the exception of Northampton and Shropshire. What 
have these two counties done? Surely the Society 
ought to be able to boast that it has members in every 
county without exception? 


nef) 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE 1913 volume, vol. lix., of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society’s Pro- 
ceedings is of unusual bulk and, it may be added, 
of unusual value. Its contents are divided into three 
parts, separately paged. The first part is mainly 
occupied by an account of the Society’s annual meet- 
ing at. Castle Cary and accompanying excursions, 
which incidentally contains much information, and is 
marked by one feature of outstanding importance. 
This is the curious discovery reported by Mr. Bligh 
Bond to have been made in connection with the in- 
vestigation of the plan of Glastonbury Abbey, of a 
hidden symbolism in that plan. It has been found 
that the number 37 (in feet or inches) has been used 
as a unit of measurement. Multiples of 37 (feet or 
inches) recur in consecutive series, and seem “ to 
suggest that the whole plan of the Abbey, including 
church and monastic buildings, might be found to 
be planned on a basis of commensurate squares, as 
many of the medizval churches are known to be.” 
The choice of such a unit as 37 is very strange, but 
the fact of its use is clearly shown to be beyond 
question. Explanations can only be obtained by 
further research, The second part contains eight 
papers and reports, with obituary notices, and reviews 
of books, etc. The most important items here are 
Mr. Bligh Bond’s ‘‘ Sixth Report on the Discoveries 
made during the Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey,” 
and Mr. H. St. George Gray’s report on “Trial 
Excavations at Cadbury Castle, South Somerset, 
1913,” the methods and results of which are set forth 
with Mr. Gray’s characteristic thoroughness and at- 
tention to every detail. Among the other papers are 
an interesting account and discussion of ‘* Somerset 
Scratch Dials ’’—the dials that may be found roughly 
cut upon the walls of many old churches—by the 
Rev. E. Horne, O.S.B.; an account of ‘* Roman 
Remains found at Barrington,” by Mr. St. George 
Gray; ‘‘ The Prebend of Cudworth-cum-Cnolla,”’ by 
the Rev. G. A. Allan; part viii. of the Rev. E. H. 
Bates Harbin’s ‘‘Inventory of Church Plate in 
Somerset”; and ‘‘ Coleridge Cottage, Clevedon,” 
by Lady El:on. The third part, which alone runs 
to nearly 250 pages, is ‘‘ A Supplement to the Flora 
of Somerset,” by the Rev. E. S. Marshall. This is 
outside our scope, but the industry and thoroughness 
which have gone to its compilation are characteristic 
of the Somersetshire Society’s wisely comprehensive 


work, 
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From the Viking Society come vol. vii., part i., of 
the Old-Lore Miscellany, and vol. viii., part i., of the 
Saga-Book, The latter contains the record of the 
Society’s proceedings during the 1912 session, with 
a number of the papers read. These include ‘‘ Some 
Points of Resemblance between Beowulf and the 
Grettla,” by Mr. Douglas Stedman ; “ The Cult of 
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Nerthus,” by Dr. G. Schiitte; the late Mr. W. F. 
Kirby’s presidential address on “ The Vélusp4,” one 
of the oldest and most interesting poems of the Elder 
Edda; ‘‘A Map of Denmark: 1900 Years Old,’’ 
by Dr. G. Schiitte, with curious reproductions ; the 
fourteenth-century ‘‘ St. Bridget of Sweden,” by Mr. 
A. W. Taylor; and ‘‘ The Vikings and the Wends,’’ 
by Mr. F. P. Marchant. The contents of the new 
part of Old-Lore Miscellany are of the usual varied 
kind. Norse Place-names and the “ Raadmen,"’ or 
councillors, of Orkney and Shetland, are among the 
notes. Longer articles include continuations of ‘‘A 
Visit to Shetland in 1832"’ and of ‘‘ An Orkney 
Township before the Division of the Commonty "'— 
the latter containing many valuable illustrations of 
old-time beliefs and customs; ‘ Barrogill Castle, 
Caithness’; and eighteenth-century ‘* Notes from 
the Tongue Presbytery Records.” 
ad 

The first paper in the Journal of the Friends’ His- 
torical Society, vol. xi., No. 2, concerns one 
Nathaniel Wilmer (c. 1654-1711), and incidentally 
shows the rectitude and benevolence of early Friends 
when one of their number became bankrupt. Another 
article, by Mr. C. R. Simpson, gives particulars of 
** Benjamin Furly, Quaker Merchant,” and _ his 
friends, who included Locke, Algernon Sidney, and 
Shaftesbury. There is also an interesting note on 
Furly’s library. Some remarkable nocturnal visions 
reported as seen by John Adam in 1712 follow; 
and among the other contents are details of the visit 
of a woman Friend (Elizabeth Jacob of Limerick) to 
Holland in 1729, and an anecdote of the cleverness 
of a Quakeress, Elizabeth Pike, in outwitting a high- 
wayman in eighteenth-century Ireland. From another 
note we learn that in 1726 it could take a sailing- 
vessel eleven weeks and two days, from land to land, 
to cross the Atlantic. 
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The Gypsy Lore Society have issued vol. vi., part v., 
and vol. vii., part ii. of their Journal. The former 
contains title, index, etc., to vol. vi. ; the latter con- 
tinues Mr. F. G. Ackerley’s study of ‘‘ The Dialect of 
the Nomad Gypsy Coppersmiths” ; and has ‘‘ Notes 
on the Heron Pedigree collected by the Rev. George 
Hall,” by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, with a preface by 
Mr. Hall, and a large folding soo 3; **Die 
Zahlworter der Zigeuner von vanin Ostarmenien,”’ by 
Professor Dr. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt; and “ A Tenth 
Bulgarian Gypsy Folk-Tale,” recorded by Mr. B. 
Gilliat-Smith. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOcIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 7.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Professor Haverfield 
read a paper on the excavations at Corbridge in 1913. 
In comparison with former years the excavations in 
1913 were not so productive as usual. A few build- 
ings were uncovered, one of them, which was long 
and narrow with buttressed walls, being probably a 
granary or storehouse. The fixing of the line of the 
road leading northwards out of the town was one of 
the most important of the results of the year’s work. 


The most interesting discovery was a broken altar 
with part of the dedication DEAE PANTHEAE, which 
may be compared with other altars found elsewhere 
with similar dedications—e.g., DEO PANTHEO SIL- 
VANO. The dedicatory inscription is on the front, 
and on each side are carved figures, two wearing 
what are apparently Phrygian caps. The lower part 
of the altar is broken off, so that the inscription is 
incomplete. Among the smaller finds were a bronze 
figure of Mercury, a small unguent vase in the form 
of a barbarian’s head, and a gold necklace. Various 
interesting architectural fragments were also dis- 
covered.—Mr. Hamilton Thompson read a paper on 
the ‘‘ Visitations of Religious Houses by William 
Alnwick, Bishop of Lincoln 1436-1449.”—Athenaum, 


May 16. 
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SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 14.—Sir Arthur 
Evans in the chair.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read a paper 
on ‘*The Clephane Horn,” which had been kindly 
lent for the occasion by the Marquess of North- 
ampton. It is made of ivory elaborately carved, and 
bound by two modern silver bands, and measures 
nearly 2 feet long. Mr. Dalton pointed out that 
this medieval oliphant was long preserved by the 
Clephane family at Carslogie Castle, in Fife, and 
presumably it passed into the possession of the 
Northampton family after the marriage of the second 
Marquess with Miss Clephane in 1815. Sir Walter 
Scott considered that it was used for sounding an 
alarm from the battlements when raiders were seen 
in the district. Unfortunately there was no history 
to show how and when the horn came to these 
islands, and all we could do in default of direct 
evidence was to determine its date and origin by 
studying the designs on its surface. He believed the 
horn to be Byzantine, or to have been produced under 
immediate Byzantine influence, and that it probably 
belonged to the eleventh century. The journey of 
the Clephane horn from East to West might have 
begun after the sack of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204, when many of its art treasures 
were scattered over Europe. Sir Arthur Evans said 
that he was inclined to accept the view that the horn 
was Byzantine, and he compared it with some very 
remarkable vases found in Crete, and going back to 
1600 B.c.—The Secretary read a paper by Mr. G. B. 
Grundy on two excavations made with a view of 
determining the course of the Riknild Street between 
Weston and the Fosse Way, along the line of the 
parish boundary in Spring Hill Park, Chipping 
Campden.—Morning Post, May 15. 
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AT the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on May 6, Miss E. K. Prideaux read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘‘ Carvings 
of Medizval Musical Instruments in Exeter Cathedral 
Church.” Exeter Cathedral possesses the largest 
number of carvings of medizval musical instruments 
to be found anywhere. The earliest specimen is the 
tabor, which dates back to the thirteenth century. The 
ipes are represented in the eastern side of the 

Cathedral, but only one trumpet is depicted. 
On May 7 the INSTITUTE held a Spring Meeting, 
visiting the churches of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
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St. Helen (Bishopsgate), St. Katherine Cree, and 
Southwark Cathedral Church. 
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A quarterly meeting of the RoyAL SOcIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on April 28, 
Count Plunkett, president, in the chair. Mr. Charles 
McNeill, hon. general secretary, read a paper entitled 
‘* The Secular Jurisdiction of the Early Archbishops 
of Dublin,” in the course of which it was stated that 
the secular courts of the Archbishops of Dublin were 
the subject of two inquisitions taken in the second 
half of the thirteenth century by officers of Edward, 
Lord of Ireland, who afterwards became Edward I. 
of England, in which inquiry was made into the 
exceptional jurisdiction exercised by the Archbishops 
of Dublin about the year 1260, thus anticipating the 
great commission of Quo Warranto, which he insti- 
tuted in England in the second year after he came to 
the throne. The paper went on to show that this 
jurisdiction in Ireland was derived from the original 
jurisdiction of the Irish ecclesiastics under the pro- 
visions of the native law that was established by proof 
of their use during the episcopates previous to them by 
Fulk de Sandford, who became Archbishop in 1257. 
The right of the Archbishop was established by right 
of the inquisitions taken in each of his manors and by 
the great inquisition in Parliament at Castledermot 
before the judiciary of Robert de le Rochell and the 
great officers of State. 

Miss Margaret E. Dobbs read a paper on ‘‘ Bronze- 
Age History in Ireland,” in which she endeavoured to 
show that the traditions preserved by the Irish analyst 
with regard to Tighearnmas, who was the first to 
introduce the work of metals in Ireland, were 
borne out by the Bronze-Age remains discovered in 


Ireland. 
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At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES on April 29, Mr. H. F. Abell 
of Kent, an honorary member of the Society, called 
attention to the destruction of the Roman Wall, 
which he noticed when recently traversing the Wall ; 
more particularly was this noticeable at the spot 
known as the ‘‘Cats Stairs.” In all directions he 
saw the stones were tumbled about, and mortar had 
been dug out by people who evidently wanted to 
analyze the famous Roman mortar. In other places 
it was evident that recent destruction had been going 
on to an abominable extent. He noticed that a 
board had been put up, asking that visitors should 
not walk on the Wall; but he would suggest that the 
Society should put up a few boards at the places most 
affected, asking the British tourist to protect the Wall. 
Such boards as these, placed where vandals went, 
might prevent destruction. 
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The monthly meeting of the SociETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTIAND was held on April 13, the 
Hon. John Abercromby, LL.D., President of the 
Society, in the chair. 

The first communication read was a note by Mr. 
John M. Corrie, of a collection of objects found 
chiefly on the site of the Roman Fort at Newstead 


VOL. X. 


since the excavations were closed in. They consist 
of polishers, table-men, fragments of beads, portions 
of a glass armlet, and sundry other small objects. 
The most remarkable of these relics were some twenty 
small ovoid pebbles of quartz with a convexedly 
ground surface on one face, showing distinct stria- 
tion indicating a regular movement in the same direc- 
tion. They could be easily held between the finger 
and thumb, and the fact that the worked face is 
regularly convex suggested to Mr. Corrie that they 
might possibly have been used in conjunction with 
sand in the dressing of hides. 

The second paper, by Mr. W. Balfour Stewart, 
described a further excavation of Skara Brae, Skaill, 
Orkney. Upwards of fifty years ago excavations had 
been carried on at the ancient dwellings at Skaill by 
the late Mr. Watt, and these had been continued in 
August, 1913, by Mr. Balfour Stewart. A hearth was 
found in a recess at the end of a passage recently 
opened up, on which was an earthenware pot and 
charred bones. In its vicinity were quantities of 
limpet shells and 120 ankle bones of oxen, besides 
bones of red deer. As hardly any other bones were 
found near this collection, Mr. Balfour Stewart con- 
sidered that they had been preserved for some purpose. 
A stone saw of old red sandstone was recovered, also 
a loose stone cut with a single twig rune, and above 
another hearth there was found in the wall a ball of 
basaltic rock, measuring 24 inches in diameter, incised 
with groups of lines roughly scratched upon its sur- 
face, and forming a geometrical pattern. 

In notes to Mr. Balfour Stewart’s communication, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins discussed the relics found, 
and concluded from the evidence that the site was 
frequented after the settlement of the Orkney Islands 
by low Germanic tribes, Saxons, and Norwegians. 

Mr. C, H. Creswell, in the third communication, 
gave an account of ‘An Edinburgh Trade Dispute 
during the Commonwealth,” the materials for which 
are preserved in the archives of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The dispute arose owing to a barber of 
the Canongate, named Priest, in total disregard of the 
ordinances of the City of Edinburgh, hanging out 
his sign and practising his occupation in the city. 

The last communication, by Mr. Mungo Headrick, 
related certain facts from local newspapers in 1860 
concerning the finding of a food vessel urn in a 
mound on the lands of Brioch, near Crieff, known as 
‘* The Stayt of Crieff,’ which urn recently came into 
the possession of the National Museum of Antiquities. 
Mr. Headrick related that, on this mound the Earls 
of Strathearn and Stewards, or Seneschals, held 
court up to 1665, when the old Tolbooth in Crieff 


was erected. 
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At a meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society, held on April 16, the following exhibits were 
shown and described : Basket-hilted broadsword, the 
signed work of a Glasgow armourer ; postal of steel 
inlaid with silver, by Daniel Walker, Dumbarton ; 
silver-mounted dirk by Finlayson, Glasgow—by Mr. 
C. E. Whitelaw ; a model of a three-decker man-o’- 
war, made by French prisoners about 1800—by Mr. 
C. L. Spencer ; and three lantern-slides of a fifteenth- 
century poem contained in Manuscript Lambeth (St. 
2G 
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Albans), No. 6, celebrating the victory over the 
Flemings at the siege of Calais, 1436—by Mr. John 
Edwards. These articles and other, including a 
cinerary urn and a stone axe, created considerable 
interest, and the exhibitors were cordially thanked. 


“* as @% 
The annual meeting of the SURREY ARCH OLOGICAL 
Society was held on April 25, Lord Farrer presiding. 
The report of the Council stated that during the past 
year the Council has had its attention called to 
threatened destruction or danger to valuable antiqui- 
ties, in the case of the unique Church Plate at East 
Horsley, certain monuments in Reigate Church, the 
tumuli at Addington, and the important row of early 
eighteenth-century houses fronting Clapham Common, 
referred to in Vol. XXVI. of the Society’s Collections. 
The Council has done its best in all these cases to 
prevent destruction or damage, as the case might be. 
In the last instance (that of Clapham) it is happy to 
report that the Archives and Antiquities Committee 
of the: London County Council has taken the matter 
up, an intervention which the Council gladly welcomes. 

Besides damage threatened to ancient monuments, 
the Council has to announce that various discoveries 
have been brought to its notice during the year ; for 
instance, at Banstead, Coulsdon, and Cotmandene, 
near Dorking, where prehistoric or very early remains 
have come to light; at Reigate, where parts of the 
Norman chapel of St. John the Baptist have been dis- 
covered ; at Rotherhithe, and in other places. An 
alleged medizval building unearthed at Stockwell 
proved to be a matter of mistake only. 

Short papers were read by Mr. H. E. Malden on 
‘* An Eighteenth-Century Journey through Surrey,” 
Mr. P. M. Johnston on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries at Great 
Bookham,” and Mr. R. L. Atkinson on ‘‘ Manuscript 
Maps and Plans of Places in Surrey.” 

Mr. Malden’s traveller in 1771 was Dr. John Burton, 
at that time Rector of Worplesdon, near Guildford. 
He was a well-known classical scholar, and the ride 
was described in the Greek. After leaving Surrey he 
passed to Horsham, and complained most bitterly of 
the condition of the roads ; thence to Lewes and 
Brighton, which he descrided as ‘‘a poor village being 
washed away by the sea.” Arrived at Shoreham, 
“‘where they greatly pride them<elves on being a 
borough returning Members to Parliament,” and 
where it was said that, in every seven years, ‘‘ they get 
their living by selling their votes,” Dr. Burton was 
struck by the height of the people, and this was how 
he expressed himself : ‘‘ Why is it the cattle, the pigs, 
the women, and other animals (laughter) are very long- 
legged? Is it not from the difficulty of drawing their 
feet out of this clay, so by the force of the drawing 
their muscles are stretched and their bones elongated ?” 

Mr. P. M. Johnston described the Ea:rly Norman 
window which he has discovered in one of the chalk 
pillars of Great Bookham church. It proved, he 
said, that the church dated back earlier than had 
been accepted—to about 1100, or perhaps a little 
before that date. 
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On Saturday, May 2, the members of the BRIGHTON 
ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB paid a visit to the three 


Sussex Round Towers at Piddinghoe, Southease, 
and St. Michael’s, Lewes. The large party, which 
was conducted by Mr. J. S. North, travelled by 
motor-cars to Newhaven, walked to Piddinghoe, 
where the Vicar, the Rev. A. Street, gave an exhaus- 
tive account of the churck, also allowing the members 
to inspect the old Register, which began in 1540. Mr. 
Street gave an account of the Communion Cup and 
Paten. The bowl of the cup is ornamented with a 
floral arabesque ; the stem joins the foot and bowl by 
reed mouldings. The foot is that of a pre-Reforma- 
tion chalice. In one of the panels is a crucifix, gilt, 
but partly erased. It has the hall-marks for the year 
1568. The Paten is of a pre-Reformation origin, and 
has the date 1568 engraved on the foot. After inspect- 
ing the tower and several large stones in the churchyard, 
the members walked to Southease, where they were 
met by the Rector, the Rev. W. W. Thomas, who 
conducted them over the church. A short journey 
by rail brought the party to Lewes, Aflter tea the 
Rector of St. Michael's, the Rev. Dr. R. H. Belcher, 
gave a long and most interesting account of the 
church, his remarks being much appreciated by the 
members. Mr. J. S. North gave a short account of 
the Sussex Round Towers, and stated that round 
towers are in well-defined groups, such as the Irish, 
the Italian, and those in East Anglia. They were 
erected, he said, purely for defensive purposes, ard 
had, at least at first, no ecclesiastical significance or 
use. In moments of danger the people, with their 
valuables, would take refuge in these towers. As 
regards the date of the erection of these watch-towers, 
Mr. North pointed out that they must not think of 
England, up till the tenth century, as one kingdom. 
Three great tribes—the Jutes, the Angles, and Saxons 
—gained piece by piece possession of the country. 
This was followed by the dreary period of the Danish 
invasion, when all business, except fighting, was at a 
standstill. They knew that the Danes, as a rule, 
would creep up rivers, and that in the year 895 they 
were put to flight by the citizens of Chichester. To 
this period Mr. North assigned the erection of these 
towers, and stated that after the Castle at Lewes was 
built, they would nolonger be of use as watch-towers 
or for defensive purposes.—Sussex Daily News, 


May 5. 
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Dr. Francis Villy, of Keighley, lectured, on April 22, 
to the members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on ‘‘ Prehistoric Burials.’’ 
Mr. H. Speight presided. 

The lecturer expressed the opinion that barrows in 
the hill-country of the West Riding ought to be 
specially investigated, because no instance had yet 
been found of burial-places of any sort in the district 
which contained Anglo-Saxon remains. If the bar- 
rows had been examined carefully, and that was found 
to be the universal rule, it would be a matter of 
considerable interest. Personally he thought that 
would be the case, and the explanation would be 
that in the pagan days Anglo-Saxons never reached 
the hills at all. One of the very few long barrows 
which existed near Bradford was on the high ground 
above Oxenhope, on the Halifax side, and another 
was on Kildwick Moor. Those were the only two 
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long barrows known to him in the West Riding, but 
one could find round barrows by the score. Some- 
times the bodies would be buried in a crouching 
position, and at others they were cremated and placed 
in urns, both being sometimes found in different 
sections of the same barrow. The lecturer described 
the kinds of burials in the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age. The best example of the 
latter was at Aylesford, in Kent, the interments being 
made in a circle. 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of lantern 


slides. 
~ % 


Dr. Barnes presided at the Spring Meeting of the 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, which was held on April 24 at Tullie 
House, Carlisle. 

The contributions presented included a report by 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood on the excavations at the 
Ambleside Fort; a catalogue (not yet complete) 
which Mr. J. B. Bailey is making of Roman antiquities 
at Netherhall ; papers on ‘‘ The Family of Denton’’ 
and ‘ The Kirkbrides of Kirkbride,” by Mr. T. H. B. 
Graham ; on ‘‘ Poor Relief in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” by Mr. Francis Grainger ; and 
** Records of Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, 
Penrith,” by Mr. Percy H. Reaney, formerly assistant 
master at the school. The Rev. Czesar Caine, Cleator, 
read extracts from a paper which he had written on 
the Manor Court of Egremont Castle. 

The Chairman showed a number of photographs 
illustrating Roman medical inscriptions, which he 
presented to the Society. Mr. J. H. Martindale and 
Mr. Linnzus E. Hope showed the lower stone of a 
door jamb and some coins and relics found at the 
Castle, and Roman pottery. Mr. Hope showed a 
Roman bottle which was found in the foundations of 
the post-office now being erected in Warwick Road, 
and which has been given to Tullie House by the Post- 
master-General; an arquebus found amongst the 
peat of Solway Moss, evidently a relic of the battle, 
and now given to Tullie House by Lady Cynthia 
Graham ; a large stone found at Mawbray, bearing 
the monogram and rebus of Robert Chambers, who 
was Abbot of Holme Cultram in 1502, and a small 
altar top found at Beckfoot. These last two finds 
have been given to Tullie House by Mr. T. Carey. 
Mr. Hope also showed some Roman bronze objects 
found at Netherhall, which are being included in the 
catalogue that Mr. Bailey is compiling. 

The company afterwards visited the old house in 
King’s Arms Lane, where, up to recently, it was sup- 
posed that George Fox, the Quaker, was imprisoned. 

The Society will visit Alston and district on 
Thursday, July 2, and Brampton and district on the 


following day. 
A ba J 


Mr. A. W. Anderson read a paper before the 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION at the 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel yesterday entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
Manor Houses of Hertfordshire.’’ The county, he 
said, was rich in interesting examples of domestic 
architecture, several of the manor-houses being of 
large size, and the sixteenth century was the period 


best represented. The fifteenth- century bishop’s 
palace, Hatfield, with its central courtyard, its hall 
on one side of the screen and domestic buildings on 
the other, illustrated the prevailing plan of construc- 
tion. Many of the houses had been converted into 
farmhouses, and several were being restored to their 
original purposes. Stone was sparingly used, brick, 
timber, and lath and plaster being generally employed, 
and the mullions were often of moulded cement. In 
several instances part of a still wet moat remained, 
and was used as a pond for watering horses in some 
of the present farms. Castle House, Berkhamsted, 
built out of the ruins of the old castle, and having a 
chequered flint and stone facing, was a handsome 
example. The Manor House, Little Gaddesden, 
had, said the lecturer, the finest Elizabethan fireplace 
in the county, an interesting old hall, and an oratory 
6 feet square. Queen Hoo was notable as an unre- 
stored house, in which was a curious distemper picture 
illustrating a mystery play. Letchworth Hall, now 
the Garden City Hotel, dated from 1620, and was 
erected by a member of the Lytton family. It still 
contained a Jacobean screen, beautifully carved, and 
an elaborate fireplace.—Morning Post, May 8. 
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Fresiding at the annual meeting of the NorTHUM- 
BERLAND AND DURHAM ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
held at Durham on April 29, the veteran Canon 
Greenwell said that many stories had been heard 
about the cathedral tumbling down. They had had 
reports from two architects, and now they had got 
contractors. The old adage, ‘‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,’’ was applicable. There were also 
any amount of amateurs. Let them hope, however, 
in spite of reports by architects and contractors, the 
cathedral would not tumble down. They were not, 
he was glad to say, going to do anything to the 
Galilee. But heaven knew what else they intended 
to carry out. They could not regard it without 
apprehension, because all the people who were called 
in wished to do something, and probably further 
destruction would take place in the cathedral. He 
hoped that would not occur, as they had had quite 
enough of those troubles. 

There was considerable apprehension regarding 
the Black Staircase in the Castle, but what was 
really required was that the worms which had 
entered the wood should be killed. Instead of 
making it of oak as it ought to have been, Bishop 
Cosin made it-of pine. It was actually proposed to 
take it down, but once it was taken down they would 
not get it back again. 

Canon Brown called the attention of the meeting 
to the deterioration of Finchale Abbey, and it was 
decided to make a representation on the matter to the 
Dean and Chapter. 


“—~ e* 


At the annual meeting of the HAMPSHIRE FIELD 
CLuB AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SocigeTy, held on 
May 4, Sir William W. Portal, Bart., was elected by 
acclamation as President, in succession to Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, whose term of office had 
expired in accordance with the rules. Sir William 
took occasion to refer to the recent agitation con- 
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cerning Southampton Bargate,-which, for the second 
time, he said, had been rescued from threatened 
destruction. He said that the feeling throughout the 
country recently displayed in the matter would be 
remembered if the structure should be threatened 
again, but Sir William may take heart of grace, for 
Southampton Bargate is safe now for all time. An 
interesting report was presented by the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., whose labours on behalf 
of the Club are constant, earnest, and practical, and 
a suggestion that these services should be recognized 
by an honorarium was accepted by the meeting. 
The Rev. G. W. Minns, who has rendered to the 
Club over many years, with a brief interregnum, 
valuable services as Honorary Editor, ha’ retired 
from that office, and the fact was more than once 
regretfully referred to. The Society is fortunate 
in obtaining as a successor to Mr. Minns in the 
editorship, Mr. J. Hautenville Cope, who has had 
experience of similar work in Berkshire, and has 
initiated his official connection with the Hampshire 
Club, with an interesting part forming the first section 
of vol. vii. of the Club Proceedings, and he acknow- 
ledges in his Introduction help he received in his 
work from Mr. Minns, Mr. Dale, and others. 


~ 6 2 


Other meetings have been the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on May 4, when Mr, F. E 
Howard read a paper on ‘‘ Medieval Roofs”; the 
annual meeting .of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society at Chelmsford, on April 24, when the 
Bishop of Barking was re-elected President for the 
fourth year; the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY 
on May 13, when the Rev. W. T. Pilter read a paper 
on ‘*The Amorite Names of the Confederates of 
Abraham and of Melchizedek, in Genesis xiv. ”; 
the first of a series of geological walks in connection 
with the Bucks ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, which 
took place round Hartwell on April 25 ; the annual 
meeting of the DorsET FIELD CLUB on May 12; 
and the excursion of the WORCESTERSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY to Evesham on May 5, under the 
conductorship of Mr. E. A. B, Barnard. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


In CHEYNE WALK AND THEREABOUT. By Reginald 
Blunt. With illustrations from scarce old photo- 
graphs and engravings. London: Mi//s and 
Boon, Lid., 1914. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv+322. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

To his former Historical Handbook to Chelsea this 
new volume of Mr. Reginald Blunt’s is as a dainty 
china-closet of rare pieces to a well-ordered store- 


cupboard. He gives us eight examples of ‘‘ Old 
Chelsea,” and the cabinet also contains in the 
Epistle Dedicatory to Lord Courtney a small but 
delicate exhibit of the most charming sincerity. To 
be reminded that it was now eighty years ago that 
Thomas Carlyle reported to his wife the discovery of 
their destined home in Cheyne Row as set in a scene 
penned by him as ‘‘on the whole a most artificial 
green-painted yet lively fresh almost opera-looking 
business such as you can fancy,” serves to mark the 
swift flight of the years. But, although this volume 
closes with a generous and attractive picture of all 
that was noblest (and how noble that was !) in the 
Chelsea life of Thomas and Jane Carlyle, with some 
delicate vignettes of touching pathos, it is chiefly 
concerned (as must be our notice in these pages) 
with an earlier history. We must let Mr. Blunt lure 
us back from ‘‘ the mighty hum of the huge whirring 
dynamos of Lots Road”; back past the middle of 
last century when the Shakespeare of landscape- 
painting watched the sunsets over the river from the 
odd balcony set on the roof of ‘‘ Turner’s House ”; 
back past ‘‘ the noble elms, the crystal platform and 
all the absurd rusticities of Cremorne.” For it is the 
delight, if not the business, of the true antiquary, to 
drop in to Don Saltero’s famous coffee-house; to 
vote with Mr. Blunt when he deplores the ungallant 
behaviour of the Kit-Kat Club to Mary Astell, 
authoress of the Serzous Proposal and precursor of 
the modern woman’s movement ; to visit the Physick 
Garden with the brisk and bustling Petiver or the 
ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell; to gaze upon 
the spectacle of Dr. Bartholomew Joseph Alexander 
de Dominiceti, surrounded by the allegorical forms 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America gratefully 
venerating the author of medicinal baths ; to trace 
the annals of the Chelsea porcelain factory ; to drop 
in at No. 5, Cheyne Walk, upon James Neild, the 
prison reformer, or to seek to do so upon his more 
eccentric son John Camden Neild, who left no 
relatives, but a fortune of £500,000 to Queen Victoria, 
which moves Mr. Blunt to remark drily that ‘‘ even 
Majesty, as a profession, appears to have its occasional 
possibilities”; or to find amusement in the strange 
collections of ‘‘ Dog Jennings,” that old Chelsea 
virtuoso, who *‘ through the long period of thirty- 
eight years kept his own half-boots sacred from the 
pollution of the blacking-brush, a modern innovation 
which was dreaded by their owner, who always 
mentioned the chronology of his boots with the 
exaltation of a true antiquary.” 

For the elaborate diligence and curiosa felicitas 
of Mr. Blunt’s volume, we must commend the reader 
to its own pages. Both space and decency. forbid 
quotation, for so admirable a piece of topographical 
history should be bought for its own virtues of com- 
position, good printing, and happy illustrations, 
especially the remarkable old wet-plate photographs 
of Mr. Hedderley. Two centuries and more ago, 
John Bowack, the Westminster School writing- 
master, who lived in Church Lane, Chelsea, began 
a compendious History of Middlesex with insight 
and gusto which unfortunately only availed him for 
Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, Chiswick and 
Acton. It is to be hoped that, although London has 
grown since, Mr, Blunt could adorn the tale of more 
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of the famous ‘city outside Chelsea. Or does he 


protest that 
‘© The best is often nearest home ’’ ? 


W. H. D. 
* * xX 


AN ANCIENT IRISH PARISH: DONAGHMORE. By 
J. Davison Cowan, LL.D. With five plates. 
London: David Nutt, 1914. Crown 8vo, pp. 
vili+ 402. Price 5s. net. 

Donaghmore is a parish in the south-west of County 
Down, its western boundary touching the County 
Armagh. In the well-printed, handsome volume 
before us Dr. Cowan has told its history, past and 
present, in considerable detail. He is rather apt to 
be too discursive, and the book would have gained by 
compression ; but Irish local histories of a satisfactory 
kind are not too plentiful, and Dr. Cowan has certainly 
put much conscientious, useful work into the making 
of this volume. The first chapter gives a lively 
sketch of the history and ancient conditions of life in 
the district Magh Cobha (pronounced Moy Cova)— 
or plain of Cobha—in which the parish is situated. 
Thence Dr. Cowan proceeds to the formation of the 
parish at an uncertain date, and to a useful account 
of the ancient place-names, in which Donaghmore is 
rich, and survey of the modern parish, with particulars 
of population at various dates and other present-day 
conditions and circumstances. llere as elsewhere in 
the book there is a great abundance of details of 
local family history. This chapter on ‘‘ Donaghmore 
Parish ’’ also contains a review of the history of the 
place, with some pages of very interesting matter 
concerning local speech and local folk-lore. With 
regard to both of these items it may be noted that a 
number of the words and phrases and of the supersti- 
tions mentioned are by no means peculiar to the 
locality or indeed to Ireland as a whole. The next 
chapter deals with the local antiquities. A large 
souterrain has its centre in the churchyard, with 
branches in different directions. An old Celtic cross 
stands a few yards south of the church. About twenty 
forts, including sites of forts, were marked as existing 
in Donaghmore at the time of the Survey in 1834, 
and most of them still exist. Dr. Cowan discusses 
both the souterrains and forts of Ireland in some 
readable pages, with various legends and stories, 
historical and otherwise, attaching thereto. His 
references to sundry dates A.M. leaves us wondering if 
he accepts the Usherian chronology. The fairies, 
too, supply material for story and discussion. The 
chapter on the parish church is chiefly concerned 
with buildings now destroyed, for the present church 
dates from 1741 only. The contents of the remaining 
chapters may be inferred from their titles : ‘* Donagh- 
‘more Parish Vestry Books,” ‘‘ Donaghmore Presby- 
terian Church,” ‘‘ Donaghmore Dispensary,” ‘‘ Glen 
and Fourtowns”—districts of ancient, separate 
identity, but within the bounds of the parish—and 
‘* Donaghmore Churchyard.” In some pages of these 
chapters the local detail tends to be excessive and 
somewhat trivial. As we have said, the whole book 
would have gained by compression. There are 
certain redundancies which might have been pruned 


or trimmed away, and the author's occasional political 
allusions might have.been omitted. On p. 104, by 
the way, when he speaks of ‘‘a new order which is 
fast giving place to the old,’’ he means precisely the 
reverse of what he says. The chapter on the Vestry 
Books gives many interesting details of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century local life, and, we may add, 
local squabbles. Genealogists interested in Irish 
families should take note of this book, for it gives 
many particulars relating to a large number of 
members of numerous families. It is to be regretted 
for the sake of such students that the volume is not 
supplied with a full Index Nominum. The “‘ Index 
of Principal Contents” contains but a selection of 
family names. But these small criticisms apart, it 
may be said that Dr. Cowan has done a very useful 
piece of work, and well deserves the thanks of 
students of Irish history and topography. The 
volume, besides, is remarkably cheap. 


* * x 


PREHISTORIC TIMES AND MEN OF THE CHANNEL 
IsLANDs. By Joseph Sinel. With a Foreword 
by Professor Keith, M.D. Jersey: 7. 7. Big- 
wood, 1914. Demy 8vo, pp. viii + 137 + 3 
maps, 21 plates, and 6 illustrations in the text. 
Price 5s. net. 

This is a good book. Mr. Sinel prefaces his subject 
proper with a brief but clearly written sketch of pre- 
historic classification, adopting that of de Mortillet, 
which has not been accepted by all archzologists, and 
with an outline of the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Archzo- 
logical Discovery.” These pages will no doubt be 
found very useful by the non-archzological reader. 
The real value of the book begins with p. 32. 
Mr. Sinel writes with admirable lucidity as he 
describes the results of research in recent years, in 
which he has taken a very active part, in the 
Channel Islands. Evidences have been found of the 
pre-Chellean, Acheulian, and Mousterian periods. 
A fascinating account is given in detail of the explora- 
tion of the cave-dwellings, ‘‘ La Cotte a la Chévre,” 
St. Ouen, and ‘‘ La Cotte,” St. Brelade, where relics 
of Mousterian man were found. Then comes a gap. 
Of Palzolithic man subsequent to the Mousterian 
epoch no trace has been found in the Islands, and 
there seems to be good reason to think that when the 
Aurignacians, Solutrians, and Magdalenians spread 
northward, Jersey and its sisters were insular and 
were not reached by those races. Of the Neolithic 
peoples there are evidences of a race apparently dis- 
tinct from that represented by the dolmens and other 
megalithic structures. Relics have been found which 
seem to represent Neolithic culture of the actual 
transition period. Mr. Sinel makes an interesting 
suggestion on pp. 86, 87, as to the probable use of the 
perforated pebbles often termed ‘‘ hammer-stones,” 
for milling or grinding purposes. He also points out 
remarkable resemblances between some Neolithic 
relics found in the Islands and certain specimens 
found in North America, near the Hudson River. 
Bronze Age relics are fairly abundant in the Islands, 
and include a torque of pure gold found in 1889, 
which is 56 inches in length, and weighs 24 ounces 
Troy. In chapter x., which treats of ‘“ The Chron- 
ology of Local Prehistoric Relics,’’ Mr. Sinel is on 
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very debatable ground, but though his conclusions 
may not be universally accepted, his pages well 
deserve careful study. In a final chapter the author 


» tries to reconstruct the scenes that met the vision 


of prehistoric peoples, and to picture their ways of 
life. These pages are interesting and suggestive ; 
but the most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly 
the record of actua! exploration and discovery. Mr. 
Sinel was one of the earliest scientific archzeologists in 
the Islands—his activities go back to 1861—and 
these pages show that he is still in the forefront 
of archzological research. The photographic plates 
are admirably produced. The book should be on the 
shelves of every serious student of prehistoric arche- 
ology. We have noticed only one misprint—on 
page 112, line 18, *‘lain’’ should be ‘‘ laid.” The 
absence of lettering on the back of the volume is an 
inconvenience which should have been avoided. 


* *k * 


CHATS ON OLD CoPPER AND Brass. By Fred. 
W. Burgess. With 91 illustrations, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1914. Large crown 8vo, 
pp: 400. Price 5s. net. 

The title of this little book rather disarms criticism ; 
and had the author been careful to ‘refrain from 
technicalities,” as in the preface he said he should, 
there would be nothing but praise for it. It deals 
with every possible metallic ‘‘ curio” containing 
copper as an ingredient, from the prehistoric brorize 
celts to the vanes on the top of church spires and the 
sheathing of ships’ bottoms ; and it provides recipes 
for the use of the amateur collector for ‘‘ polishing 
brass ” and “‘ restoring antique finishes,” and advises 
him on the best methods for arranging ‘‘a well-staged 
exhibit.” But when our author comes to deal with 
the technicalities, unavoidable in a book of this kind, 
he is not so happy. Take, for instance, the descrip- 
tion he gives in his short glossary of the well-known 
cire-perdue process, which, throughout the book, he 
calls circe-perdu, which is not only very imperfect, 
but makes the art appear to be peculiarly Japanese ; 
whereas it was well known to Theophilus the Monk, 
and was employed in the manufacture of all the finest 
brass and bronze castings throughout medizval and 
renaissance times, from Regnier of Huy to Benvenuto 
Cellini. The accounts he gives of the composition 
and ingredients of brass and bronze are most unsatis- 
factory, and on the interesting subject of enamels he 
is so vague that he tells us ‘‘ the principal older pro- 
cesses are champlevé, cloisonné, amd Limoges” ; 
while the presence of Earthenware Chatties in the 
extremely limited glossary is unaccountable. In the 
body of the book there are errors—it may be printers’ 
blunders—which need correction in a second edition ; 
the brass Aquamanile in the British Museum, shown 
in Fig. 11, is of the thirteenth century, and not of the 
seventeenth, as described; Paulinus was Bishop of 
Nola, not Mona; “conventional heads applique,” 
as a technical expression, needs explanation ; whilst 
the statement that ‘‘ visitors to Rome recognize what 
a wonderful achievement it must have been to place 
that immense statue of St. Peter in position” must 
make those who know their Rome wonder what 
statue is referred to. But enough of criticism. The 


book is written for the guidance of collectors of 
‘* curios,” and among them it will doubtless have, as 
it deserves to have, a considerable vogue.—J. T. P. 


* * * 


CALENDAR OF CORONERS’ ROLLS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON, A.D. 1300-1378. Edited by Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by order of the 
Corporation. London: Richard Clay and Sons, 
Ltd., 1913. Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii + 324. 

Dr. Sharpe, having completed his labours upon the 
Letter-Books of the City of London, now turns his 
attention to another class of documents. In the 
volume before us, produced with the same care that 
in every respect characterized the Calendars of Letter- 
Books, he calendars nine Rolls, which ‘‘ appear to 
be the only original Coroners’ Rolls of medizeval 
times preserved at the Guildhall,” and which cover, 
with sundry /acun@, the period between 1300 and 
1378. The Introduction, filling twenty-eight pages, 
is of the full and scholarly kind to which Dr. Sharpe 
has accustomed us. It contains much information as 
to the Rolls themselves; as to the institution of a 
Coronator or Coroner—a special officer to “‘ keep” 
the Pleas of the Crown—which dates back to A.D. 
1194, or perhaps earlier ; as to the important part 
which the King’s Chamberlain played in the Coroner- 
ship of London—“ inasmuch as his office was usually 
combined with that of the King’s Butler (Pixcerna), 
one of whose duties was to take the King’s duty or 
‘prise’ (Lat., ~7#sa) on wines, and to whom the 
Coronership of the City ex si belonged” ; as to 
deputy coroners and other officers ; as to sanctuary, 
the forms of inquest, and the revelations of city life 
made by the Rolls. As to the last named, the ‘‘ Rolls 
reveal in a forcible manner the seamy side of City life 
in the fourteenth century.’’ Men went armed, and 
blows with sword or knife followed words with 
startling rapidity. The number of accidental deaths, 
too, was extraordinary. In fact, to look through the 
records of the inquests contained in the Rolls here 
calendared is to gain a most vivid idea of at least one 
aspect of City life six hundred years ago. Dr. Sharpe’s 
Introduction contains much valuable information on 
other points than those named above—on such 
matters as the weapons of the time, and on deodands 
—in cases of death by misadventure, the thing causing 
the death being forfeited to the King by way of 
deodand. The contents of the Letter-Books revealed 
not only much of the domestic life of the City, but 
showed the ties between City and national life, and 
illustrated national history in a hundred ways. The 
contents of the Coroners’ Rolls are concerned almost 
exclusively with domestic and social life. They give 
glimpses of the citizens’ daily pursuits, of their 
quarrels and strifes; of the dangers to which they 
were continually exposed, both within and without 
their dwellings. These inquests make the past of 
the fourteenth century—often a very sordid past— 
live again. All students of social history in general, 
and of London history in particular, must feel deeply 
grateful to Dr. Sharpe for the care and labour which 
has produced this volume, and to the Library Com- 
mittee of the City Corporation which has made its 
publication possible. 
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GREEK SCULPTURE AND MODERN ArT. By Sir 
Charles Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.H.D. 
With 78 photographic plates. Cambridge: Zhe 
University Press, 1914. Demy 8vo, pp. xii+ 70. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In the two lectures delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy in London here reprinted, Sir 
Charles Waldstein, in spite of a rather wordy little 
Preface, does not make very clear what is his specific 
aim in adding to the literature on Greek sculpture, or, 
indeed, whether he had one. Every student must 
know that ‘‘ the Greeks boldly introduced innovations 
in technique corresponding tothe nature of the materials 
they used,” and we cannot help saying, by way of 
honest review, that the rather lengthy periods and 
unpolished paragraphs of this handsomely printed 
monograph seem little calculated to make any student 
.wiser on this suggested ‘‘ main thesis.” The“ stride” 
to the work of M. Rodin is *‘ abrupt ” indeed, and it 
is not easy to perceive how Sir Charles Waldstein 
really feels about a modern master whose own 
technical innovations he finds to be artistically 
justified, although in the very next breath he seems 
to enter a caution against them. 

Again, frankly, we do not understand what Sir 
Charles means by saying that ‘‘even the ancient 
Greeks were not as limited in their material and in 
their technique as we are.” Modern artists certainly 
are well used to wood, stone, clay, wax, and bronze. 
We lelieve Sir George Frampton and Mr. Gilbert 
have in effect produced chryselephantine sculpture, 
although only on a small scale. 

However, one is grateful, even from an antiquary’s 
point of view, to a writer on art of Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s authority who protests against Futurist 
monsters, and the plates which abundantly illus- 
trate these lectures make a notable collection. The 
photographs of two beautiful heads of Greek sculpture 
(Nos. 34 and 35) now at Boston, U.S.A., will benew 
to many students who know only the normal text- 
books, and No. 68 shows a charming bronze statuette 
recently acquired by the Antiquarium of Manich 
which seems exquisitely to re-echo the true Praxi- 
telean curve.—W.H.D. 


% * * 


THE MILLERS OF HADDINGTON, DUNBAR AND 
DUNFERMLINE: A RECORD OF SCOITISH 
BOOKSELLING. By W. J. Couper,M.A. With 
many illustrations, London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 
1914. Crown 8vo, pp. 319. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Couper’s name is well known to bibliographers 
by his two handsome volumes on Zhe Edinburgh 

Periodical Press. 1n the book before us he adds a 

chapter to the somewhat scanty records of the 

history of bookselling. George Miller, of Dunbar 
and Haddington, combined the sale of books with 
that of groceries, but succeeded in developing the 
former to an extent which, considering the unfavour- 
able character of the district for such trade, and the 
period—late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 

—was certainly remarkable. Besides running a 

business in Dunbar, and later a printing-press at 

Haddington, Miller travelled all over Scotland, 

selling books by auction and canvassing for orders. 

He conducted a circulating library, which for a while 


was a great success, and issued from his own press 
a vast number of cheap tracts and books, which 
were decidedly superior to the coarse and some- 


times obscene chapbooks which were largely cir- ~ 


culated by travelling chapmen; and further, he 
served the cause of morality by issuing for some 
years with considerable success the Cheap Magazine 
—a useful, if humble, precursor of many another 
periodical. Miller also did honourable service as 
a pioneer in lifeboat provision. His business 
success was at its height in 1815. Then came the 
terrible trade depression that followed the close of the 
European wars, and poor Miller fell on evil days and 
became bankrupt. His later years were for a while 
serener, and he mace a small reputation as author 
and publisher; but repeated compulsory arrange- 
ments with creditors, and family troubles, clouded the 
close of his life. His last publication was of an 
autobiographical nature, with a long-winded title- 
page and other peculiarities. Miller certainly de- 
serves a place among literary booksellers. The 
later chapters of Mr. Couper’s most interesting 
volume tell the story of James Miller, eldest son of 
George, who worked first with his father and later 
as printer and bookseller on his own account, and of 
the kindred Millers of Dunfermline, booksellers, 
printers, and publishers. James Miller was by way 
of being a poet, and wrote a respectable history of 
Dunbar ; but he came to an unhappy and degraded 
end, long drawn out, through a fatal craving for 
drink. The last fifty pages of the volume contain 
a carefully compiled bibliography of (I.) Books, etc., 
written or edited by the Millers of Dunbar and 
Haddington ; (II.) Books, etc., printed and pub- 
lished at the East Lothian Press; (III.) Books, etc., 
printed and published by the Millers of Dunfermline. 
A sufficient index completes a handsomely produced 
volume, which is a welcome addition to the limited 
literature of booksellers and bookselling. The 
preface contains the interesting intimation that ‘‘ the 
publishing tradition of the Miller family has not yet 
died out, but is being continued in the person of 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, at whose suggestion the 
preparation of the book was undertaken.’ 


* kx * 


Various pamphlets are on our table. The London 
County Council have issued a report on the Horniman 
Museum and Library, Forest Hill, S.E., for 1913, which 
summarizes the progress of the Museum since the open- 
ing in 1901, and shows what valuable educational ser- 
vice it is rendering. Saturday afternoon and Wednes- 
day evening lectures, visits by parties and school classes 
(numbering 300 visits in 1913), visits (259) by classes 
from the Council’s schools, numbering 7,387 scholars 
—these and other activities evince the great usefulness 
of the Museum and Library. Many important addi- 
tions are recorded. Mr. W. Burrough Hill, F.S.1., 
of 62, Above Bar, Southampton, has printed for 
private circulation an illustrated ‘* Appreciation ” of 
Stonehenge, his object being ‘‘ to arouse the country’s 
attention to this priceless gem. of antiquity, lest that 
little of it which remains should fall and perish.” 
Mr. Hill’s aims and enthusiasm are alike deserving 
of praise, though his pamphlet contains nothing new, 
and he does not appear to be acquainted with the 
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light thrown on the date of Stonehenge by the 
discoveries cf a few years ago, nor does he mention 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s theories. We have also re- 
ceived Nos. 98 and 99 of the useful Hull Museum 
Publications (price 1d. each), which contain the 
Record of additions for the quarters ended September 
and December, 1913, respectively, with a variety of 
curious illustrations; and a most interesting and 
readable seven-page pamphlet entitled 4” Jnteresting 
Corner of Richmond Green, Surrey (price 3d.), by the 
Borough Librarian, Mr. A. A. Barkas, reprinted from 
the Richmond ani Twickenham Times, in which the 
history of an early seventeenth-century house is given, 
with notices of its successive occupants and associa- 
tions. 
*x* * * 


The Architectural Review, May, contains the first 
half of ‘‘ Recent Discoveries at Ostia,” by Dr. T. 
Ashby ; articles on ‘‘ Brickwell House, Northiam,” 
a delightful old Sussex house; ‘‘ The Temples of 
Dilwara on Mount Abu’; and much other interesting 
matter, all profusely illustrated. 


x kx * 

The new quarterly part of History, vol. iii., No. 2 
(89, Farringdon Street, E.C., price 1s. net), is wel- 
come as always. Noticeable articles are ‘* Discoveries 
and Colonies of the Scandinavians,” by Professor 
Raymond Beazley”; ‘‘ The Roman Heritage in the 
Middle Ages,’’ by Mr. E. Barker ; and ‘‘ The Cretan 
War, 1645-1669,” by Mr. R. C. Anderson. Reviews 
and other useful matter complete a good number of 
a very useful periodical. We have also received 
Fasc. 19 of that valuable bibliographical quarterly 
—Reépertoire a’ Art et d’ Archéologie (Paris, 19, Rue 
Spontini)—a remarkably comprehensive and accurate 
record ; Rivista d’Jtalta, April 15; the Journal of 
the Alchemical Society, vol. ii., parts 11 and 12, the 
former containing, i#ter alia, a paper on ‘* Roger 
Bacon,” by Mr. B. R. Rowbottom, and the latter, 
“Some Reflections on ‘ Basil Valentine,’” by Mr. 
P. S. Wellby, with discussion thereon ; a catalogue 
of miscellaneous second-hand books from the Central 
Book Stores, Dale Street, Liverpool ; and a catalogue 
of books in general literature, largely first editions— 
including some decided bargains—from Messrs. W. 
and G. Foyle, of 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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THE OLD PARISH POUNDS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Most of the old parish pounds—their day of use- 
fulness being long gone by—have disappeared from 
the face of the earth. A few, I know, are carefully 
kept in repair as memorials of the past ; others are 
falling into decay. I shall be greatly obliged to any 
correspondents who will be so good as to send to me 
direct information as to pounds which still exist, as 





to the materials of which they are constructed, their 
state of repair, and any references to printed or other 
sources for their history. I presume there is no place 
where a. pinder or pound-keeper is yet appointed ; 
but if such an official is still anywhere to be found, 
I shall be very glad to have particulars. In fact, any 
information as to the present condition or use of 
parish pounds will be welcome. 
G. L. APPERSON. 
Oakdene, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


POINTED NICHES IN WALLS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In the cellars of a number of ancient houses in 
Hertfordshire, and, in at least one instance, in a loft, 
are to be found shallow niches having pointed heads, 
the purpose of which has never been clearly defined. 

Popular tradition attaches a religious significance 
to them, but of this there is not a shred of probability 
or evidence. My own surmise is that they were con- 
structed for the purpose of placing tall candlesticks 
therein, thus securing the light from draughts, and from 
the ever-present danger of fire by over-setting. 

Their size at a rough estimate is about 18 inches 
high, 12 inches wide, and 6 inches deep. Up to 
recently their existence other than in the positions 
specified was unknown to the writer, but in part of 
the garden wall which belonged to the destroyed 
Theobalds Palace there are numerous examples at 
intervals, and lights placed therein would pleasantly 
illuminate the paths after nightfall. 

Can anyone state if these are noted in any volume 
on domestic architecture of the sixteenth century, 
and whether such niches are common elsewhere ? 

W. B. GERISH. 


** THE INCISED EFFIGIES OF DERBY- 
SHIRE.” 


TO THE EDITOR, 


May I be allowed to state that I have in course of 
preparation a volume dealing with 7he Zncise / Effigies 
of Derbyshire, which will be similar in character to 
The Incised Effigies of Staffordshire, which was 
reviewed in the Amtiguary for May. 

ANDREW OLIVER, A.R.I.B.A. 


5, Queen’s Gardens, W. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and ner of treatment. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 
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